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COMMENT 

HE “Boston” meeting of October 3 and 4 was, to 
be exact, really a Cambridge meeting. By cour- 
tesy of Harvard University the meeting was held 
at the Harvard Union under the auspices of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. The weather was ideal, the Union building 
dignified and inviting and the sessions inspiring. Al- 
together the Cambridge meeting stands out as unsur- 
passed in attendance and interest among the interest- 

ing meetings which have been held by the Society. 


N acknowledgment of the courtesy of Harvard Uni- 
versity to the Society the following vote was passed 
unanimously at the final session of the meeting : 
Voted: that the Taylor Society express to the Har- 
vard University School of Business Administration,— 
the administrative officers, faculty and students who 
have contributed so willingly and efficiently to the 
success of this meeting—its sincere acknowledgment 
of their hospitality and codperation. 


otherwise complete, the proceedings 

of the Boston meeting contained in this issue 
do not include the technical round-table conferences 
held during the forenoon of October 4. To incur the 
expense of engaging seven expert stenographers to 
report the seven simultaneous conferences of that ses- 
sion was clearly inexpedient. The result is that as 
presented in this issue, the meeting seems to have 
been devoted exclusively to the consideration of large 
administrative rather than detail management prob- 
lems. Such, however, was not the case. The round- 
table conferences, had they not been held simultane- 
ously, would have occupied more time than the general 
discussions. In later issues will appear, as separate 
papers, some of the contributions to the round-table 
conferences. 


WO telegrams, addressed to President Wilson, 
were presented at the Saturday evening session 
by Richard A. Feiss on behalf of an informal com- 
mittee which had had under consideration the work of 
the National Industrial Conference then in session at 
Washington. The Society voted that these telegrams 
should be sent to the President and copies of the sec- 
ond to the Secretary of Labor and to the Secretary of 
Commerce. The telegrams read: 


Boston, Mass., October 5, 1919. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the Taylor Society Conferences on Management, 
in session at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration for the consideration of the serious 
industrial problems confronting the nation, desire to 
express our sympathy for you in your illness and our 
sincere hope for speedy and complete recovery. 


Boston, Mass., October 5, 1919. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The conference called by you for October sixth for 
the discussion of industrial problems includes repre- 
sentatives of capital, labor and the public. Manage- 
ment, the function of which is to reconcile the special 
interests of capital, labor and the public in the fur- 
therance of economic production is not represented. 
We respectfully suggest for your consideration our 
belief that representation of the management group 
is essential to the consummation of constructive re- 
sults. Vote of the Taylor Society Conference on Man- 
agement in session at Harvard University School of 
Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass., October 
fourth, nineteen nineteen. 
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FEW less than three hundred fifty members and 
guests registered at the Boston meeting of Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, October 3 and 4. Esti- 
mating from the known seating capacity of the hall in 
which the principal sessions were held, guests who did 
not register brought the attendance up to well over 
five hundred. Not a few of those who were present 
as guests remarked to the Managing Director during 
the course of the meeting that they had never attended 
a public meeting at which was manifest such “serious 
application of ability” to the consideration of pressing 
industrial problems. 

The first session, Friday evening, was called to or- 
der promptly by John E. Otterson, President of the 
Society. On behalf of President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard University, who was unable to be present, 
Acting-Dean Lincoln L. Schaub, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administration, 
welcomed the Society as follows: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Taylor 
Society: The aftermath of war brings with it a severe 
test of resourcefulness and efficiency in the conduct 
of business activities. The wholesale destruction of 
the products of labor, the vast amount of deferred 
maintenance that has to be made up on much of the 
undestroyed property, the smaller numbers of able- 
bodied laborers available, the demand for shorter hours 
by labor and for an increased measure of the com- 
forts and luxuries for the masses,—all require in- 
creased intelligence in the processes of production 
and of distribution. 

“Never before, I suppose, has the demand for ma- 
terial things been so great as now, and, therefore, I 
take it, never before has the need and opportunity of 
specialists like yourselves been so great. 

“Many factors must: contribute to the attainment 
even measurable of the desired result—increased in- 
genuity in invention of and increased skill in the use 
of machinery, increased individual efficiency on the 
part of all who labor, and, of course, also, increased 
intelligence in the organization and in the management 
of business enterprises. 

“Without attempting to evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of all of these factors, it is plain that the demand 
for increased intelligence in the administration of 
business makes it easier than ever before to introduce 
new methods of planning, controlling and directing 
human energy. It is for this reason that the work 
of your Society is of especial importance at this par- 
ticular juncture. We of the Harvard School of Busi- 
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ness Administration recall with pride and apprecia- 
tion the help we secured in our periods of infancy from 
the distinguished man after whom you have named 
your Society. 

“T believe that the first independent, complete course 
on scientific management offered by any institution 
was that offered by our school. 

“It is, therefore, an unusual pleasure to us to have 
you meet in our midst. We hope that you will feel 
that our welcome to you and our interest in your pro- 
ceedings and progress are very real, and that we wish 
you abundant success in all of your undertakings.” 


Following Acting-Dean Schaub, President Otter- 
son welcomed the members and the guests of the 
Society : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I desire to express to you 
the welcome of the Taylor Society on this occasion. 
It is a distinct pleasure, I am sure, to all the members 
of the Society to see such a splendid gathering and 
such a large attendance after so long a period during 
which the war made meetings inexpedient. 

“During the war, I am sure, we have all watched 
with very great interest the broadening opportunities 
for the application of the philosophy and the science 
of management as taught by Mr. Taylor, and were he 
here today I am sure he would be able to point out to 
us a wider field of application for his teachings. 

“The war has brought to the attention of all the na- 
tions the need for a higher efficiency and a greater pro- 
ductivity, and I believe that the practice and the teach- 
ings of scientific management are about to experience 
a wider application throughout the world. 

“Many persons have told me that there is an in- 
creased international interest in the teachings of Dr. 
Taylor and that that interest is now extending itself 
into the ranks of labor. I believe that American labor 
today is beginning to realize that it must stand on 
principles of efficiency and upon the need for produc- 
tivity, if it is to maintain the favorable position that 
it has reached in the world’s affairs. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome you here to participate 
in the consideration of serious industrial problems 
which are a part of the large problem of reconstruc- 
tion following the war.” | 

The addresses of the evening were by Lt. Col. 
George D. Babcock and Col. James C. Heckman on 
“Some Organization Lessons of the War.” These ad- 
dresses appear in full in this issue of THe BULLETIN. 
Following the addresses the meeting adjourned to an 
informal renewal-of-acquaintance reception in the 
Trophy Room of the Harvard Union. 
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The Saturday forenoon session consisted of seven 
simultaneous round-table conferences on_ technical 
phases of scientific management, as follows: (1) 
Organization and Organization Charts; H. V. R. 
Scheel, the Brighton Mills, leader: (2) Planning 
Regularity of Output to Reduce Unemployment; 
George D. Babcock, Holt Manufacturing Co., leader: 
(3) Routing and Control of Work in Process; W. ©. 
Lichtner, The Thompson and Lichtner Co., leader: 
(4) Time Study, Standardization of Conditions and 
Improvement of Methods; Sanford E. Thompson, 
The Thompson and Lichtner Co., leader: (5) Stand- 
ing Orders; A. E. Barter, the Plimpton Press, leader : 
(6) Progress Records; E. Burchell, The Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Co., leader: (7) Maintenance and Repairs ; 
Harold M. Davis, The Thompson and Lichtner Co., 
leader. The informality and spontaneity of these con- 
ferences made them one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Boston meeting, and it is regretted that 
it was not deemed expedient to arrange for steno- 
graphic reports which would make the discussions ot 
all these conferences available to all members of the 
Society. 
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The third session, Saturday afternoon, was devoted 
to a presentation of recent noteworthy developments 
in the effort to solve the problem of industrial rela- 
tions, and the last session, Saturday evening, to a gen- 
eral discussion of the same problem. The addresses 
and discussions at both of these sessions are printed in 


full in this issue of THe BULLETIN. 


Nothing could better demonstrate the dominant im- 
portance of the problem of industrial relations than 
the attitude of the audience during these discussions. 
The silence of concentrated attention was intense. It 
was late when the formal addresses of the evening 
were concluded, and the presiding officer declared a 
three minutes recess before the discussion should be- 
gin, in order to permit the audience to relax, and to 
permit those who had had enough to leave unobserved. 
When the audience was seated again there was no 
difference in the appearance of the room; it seemed to 
be as filled as before the recess. The interest in discus- 
sion was as marked as the attention to the principal 
addresses, and, had the chairman permitted, discussion 
might have continued to the middle of the night. 


HENRY LAURENCE GANTT 
May 20, 1861 November 23, 1919 


Again the Taylor Society must make record of the 
death of one of its members. In a later issue of THE 
BULLETIN will be presented that studied appreciation 
which the career of Mr. Gantt deserves. With a 
background of unusual training in the humanities and 
in engineering, in association with Mr. Taylor he laid 
the foundation of a command of the philosophy and 
technique of scientific management on which he erect- 
ed a superstructure of conspicuous service to indus- 
trial society. He was efficient executive, scientific in- 
vestigator, student and expounder of the social signi- 
ficance of the science he helped to develop; he was 
worthy representative of a generation of explorers in- 
to new fields. 

RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS it has pleased Almighty God in his infin- 
ite wisdom to remove Henry L. Gantt, a member 
of the Taylor Society; be it therefore 


RESOLVED, that we, the members of the Society, 
express our heartfelt appreciation of his great 
service to American industry; of his keen under- 
standing of practical difficulties; of his directness 
of thought in arriving at a solution of a difficulty ; 
of his great patience and kindliness in helping us 
to his solution of our difficulties; of his devo- 
tion of his entire lifetime to the establishment of 
more equitable relations between employer and 
employee; and of his staunch adherence to the 
fundamental principles of righteousness in the 
development of these relations; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that as a token of our appreciation we 
cause these resolutions to be printed in the Bulle- 
tin of the Taylor Society, and present an engross- 
ed copy to Mrs. Gantt. 

WiuiAM L. Chairman 


Cart G. BArtH Committee 
WALLACE CLARK 
CHARLES Day on 
V. MERRICK 


Resolutions 
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SOME ORGANIZATION LESSONS OF THE WAR! 


BY 


GeorGce D. BAscocK*? AND JAMEs C. HECKMAN® 


I 


Georce D. Bascock 
R. PRESIDENT, Members of the Society, and 
Guests: I know that not all here are members; 
that some are guests. I trust that before the meetings 
are over all will be members. You see, I cannot over- 
look a chance to “root” for the Society. 

It seems to me that such a gathering as we have 
here this first night of our renewed Society meetings, 
promises great things for the future of. this move- 
ment in which so many of us are deeply interested. I 
believe the teachings of Dr. Taylor, so well carried 
on by those who were associated closely with him, are 
sowing the ground for a future harvest which will 
mean the best things for this world that it has so far 
known. 

The subject of which I am asked to open the dis- 
cussion this evening, is: Organization Lessons of the 
War; lessons chiefly deduced from the experience of 
those who went across the sea. It seems to me that, 
as long as we had to have this war, there should be, 


_ if possible, no chance allowed for anything good that 


may have drisen out of it to be lost. What seemed to 
me as one of the most important lessons, is a compar- 
ison of the various forms of organization, in order to 
try to seek for new ideals as a result of the extreme 
test to which organization was subjected during the 
period of the conflict. 

In order to place the discussion on a basis of facts, 
and not of opinion—which, I believe, is one of the prin- 
ciples we must continually live up to—I will try to de- 
fine “organization”. The definition is primarily from 


1Papers presented at the Boston Meeting of the Taylor 
Society, Friday evening, Oct. 3, 1919. 


2Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill.; recently Lt. Col. 
(Ordnance) U. S. A. 


Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; recently Col. (Ordnance) 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which defines or- 
ganization as “The orderly arrangement adjusted in 
proper relation and dependence of a union of individ- 
uals in a body, whose officers, agents and members 
work together for a common end.” 

Taking that as a brief definition of the subject under 
discussion, I believe that if a common end is sought, 
coordination must be accomplished regardless of the 
extent of operations. In this there is a great deal of 
matter for reflection. That is, in order to attain a com- 
mon end, coordination is necessary, regardless of the 
size of the organization which may be seeking that 
end. 

The first indication of the importance of this thing, 
one which left an indelible impression upon my mind, 
was when General Foch assumed command of all the 
Allied forces in opposition to the common enemy. Up 
to the time of the placing of the direction of British, 
French and American forces under him, the individ- 
ual commanders were working independently in their 
opposition to the activities of the codrdinated enemy. 
At the time when General Foch was placed in com- 
mand a break between the French and British troops 
was imminent, and, I am very sure, was saved only 
by quick action in getting together under a common 
general. The result of the coordination at that partic- 
ular time, I feel sure, prevented the complete rout of 
the forces, first of the British and then of the French. 

In that particular case, the codrdination was accom- 
plished through the channels of administration. I 
speak of that because I wish to bring out a thought 
that there is a possibility of establishing coérdination 
in a better way than through the direct line of admin- 
istrative authority. 

Coordination should be attained as far as possible 
without disturbing the administrative functions. This 
may best be accomplished through established stand- 
ards. If standards of very limited duration only are 
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obtainable, or if even limited standards seem unob- 
tainable, then codérdination may well be accomplished 
through channels auxiliary to those of the administra- 
tion. This auxiliary service will provide for advice 
or direct instruction to the administrators respecting 
Kuch matters as bear upon the common purpose. For 
he latter condition, if the operations of the organiza- 
tion are extensive, the codrdination group may be func- 
tionalized in such a way that specialists control each 
chief function as it threads through the organization. 

The first organization of the A. E. F. general staff 
provided for the transmitting of the functions of op- 
eration through the administrative channels. There 
was a technical staff, and operating staffs of the army, 
reporting to the general staff. The operations of those 
organizations were carried on by direct orders, through 
the commanders, That was the first form of organiza- 
tion, before our troops were even in action. 

That was very soon changed to a type developed by 
the British army, in which the general staff was di- 
vided into four groups, “G 1,” “G 2,” “G 3” and “G 
4.” Those groups plan for and instruct in transpor- 
tation service, administration, service of supply, etc. 

To transmit the intelligence of these groups to the 
operating forces and to get it into direct contact with 
their commanders, each organization group also had 
a“G 1,” “G 2,” “G 3,” and “G 4” corresponding ex- 
actly with the groups of the general staff, and fulfill- 
ing the same functions as those of the general staff. 
Those staffs were independent of the operating admin- 
istrative organization, and it was through the medium 
of those staffs that the general orders received from 
General Foch, through the general staff, and General 
Pershing, were transmitted rapidly and completely, 
so as to control the operations of all the forces. 

I wish to bring this as an example or as a lesson 
learned from the war, in which an auxiliary service, 
having to do with the establishment of operating prin- 
ciples, was organized and put into operation indepen- 
dent of the administrative lines of authority. 

In addition to this, the principle of specialization 
should be applied as far as can be done to obtain a 
constant maximum return for a given effort. If the 
amount of work to be done is sufficiently great to en- 
tertain an individual or unit of equipment continuously, 
it should as far as possible be directed to the same 
individual or equipment. The least amount of work 
which will provide for such specialized treatment 
should be segregated under distinct divisions of the 


Organization. 
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The administrators of the organization may be se- 
lected under one of two principles: 

(a) Because of specialized knowledge of product. 

(b) Because of specialized knowledge of the pro- 
cess, 

From the extreme form of one to the extreme form 
of the other, all possible combinations of the two may 
be indicated. 

I think there are few who followed the war closely 
who did not hear that this, that, or the other organ- 
ization was altogether too unwieldy; that there was 
too much red tape, and that it was practically impos- 
sible to get anything accomplished, If I see correctly, 
I see this: that when a specialized group is com- 
pletely burdened, there is no particular advantage in 
duplicating that group under the same immediate ad- 
ministration, 

If the organization is perfected with a view to a cer- 
tain principal feature of the process— that is, of a par- 
ticular function, or process, such as administration, 
engineering, supply, and so on—and the amount of 
work which the organization must do on that account 
is large, as was the case in this war, at times getting 
beyond the ability of those in charge of the function, 
no matter how admirable the organization may be, it 
cannot work to the best advantage. 

I believe, therefore, that if there is one lesson that 
has been learned in this war which we may take home 
with us, it is that the gathering together of large activ- 
ities of a repetitive nature should, as far as possible, 
be broken into such units as will not lead to unwield- 
iness. 

From the extreme form of one of these to the ex- 
treme form of the other, all possible combinations of 
the two may be effected. For instance, take the sup- 
ply division of the army. Had one supply officer con- 
trolled engineering, ordnance, medical, transport and 
quartermaster’s supplies, and functionalized his organ- 
ization by according a particular skill to each func- 
tion, and had full authority over that function, I think 
our difficulties would have been very much greater than 
they were with the organization divided as it was, into 
many branches, each one segregated when burdened 
with a task sufficient for each to do. Had this prin- 


ciple been carried further so that limited kinds of 


product were so segregated, we would have had much 
less difficulty than did occur during the war, in the 
acquiring, distribution and maintenance of our sup- 
plies. 
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I cite this merely as one example. This condition 
was true in Europe, as here. Just before the war 
closed, steps were taken again leading toward concen- 
tration of supply control, and I am very glad that the 
war stopped when it did ; otherwise, we would have re- 
turned to a condition of unwieldiness. 


Whether the selections shall be made chiefly on the 
basis of product or chiefly on the basis of process, will 
be determined by that amount of work which will pro- 
vide for specialized treatment, or by the relative im- 
portance of the product or process, or by difficulties in 
the carrying on of the process or of the handling of 
the product. 

I want to bring this point out, if I can, because it 
was very instructive in connection with the different 
ways in which different departments of the war or- 
ganization handled their affairs. It is this: some rec- 
ognized at once the magnitude of operations of single 
lines of product in which, on any line or element of 
the product, the business activities were greater than 
known in any industry existing up to that time. There 
were others who believed that the principles of func- 
tionalization, the principles of organization which had 
been tried out before on limited productive efforts, 
would apply during the war. 

And so we had a peculiar condition in connection 
with the organization of various branches of the 
service; one branch organized highly with regard to 
process, another organized very highly with regard to 
product, and the other departments organized all the 
way between, and some of them bound to hit a very 
happy medium. For instance: in the matter of ord- 
nance production or ordnance supply, taking for ex- 
ample the subject of artillery, it is obvious that the 
burden which was thrown upon our organization in 
this country to produce artillery reached that point 
where it was segregated first, to artillery ; secondly, to 
types; and then functionalized to process; and even 
then the functionalized organization, based on the 
element of process, had a tremendous amount of 
duplication. That segregation as to product, I believe, 
could: have been advantageously carried very much 
farther than it was before functionalization occurred 
as to process. This, to me, is one more of the organ- 


ization lessons of the war, namely: that the unwieldy — 


task should be segregated, so far as possible, into units 
or elements, the organization for each being all in- 
clusive and containing all necessary process functions, 
depending on the amount of work which is to be done. 

The extreme test of established scientific industrial 
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principles that occurred through this period has ma- 
terially strengthened our belief in the correctness of 
these principles. 

Finally may I bring out this conclusion: that the 
forms of scientific management which have been 
applied to industrial practices are right, and that the 
war has not in any sense strained them; that even so 
large a problem as this can be solved by those prac- 
tices which we have carried on in industry. And it 
does seem to me that one of the biggest lessons of 
the war which we have learned, is that the expansion 
and further study of the principles of industrial man- 
agement, promulgated and carried on under the Taylor 
principles of scientific management, have been justi- 
fied in practice under one of the heaviest burdens ever 
placed upon them, 


II 


James C. HecKMAN 


It is a matter of common knowledge that to place 
the United States on a war basis required the building 
up of the most enormous organization ever created in 
this country. It is not perhaps so generally appreciated 
how inadequate a nucleus this organization had to start 
from and how almost universally it had to be created 
out of the whole cloth. 

The Army had some theories on the organization of 
mobile fighting units. It had no theories at all on the 
organization of the various services necessary to place 
this mobile force on the fighting line and keep it there. 
It was blissfully unconscious of any lack in this direc- 
tion. 

As a result, the sudden expansion from a micro- 
scopic army on a peace basis to a huge army on a war 
basis, threw a tremendous strain on the little under- 
manned supply bureaus of the Army, and one which 
they were unprepared to handle. Functions which had 
been easily taken care of by one or two officers in the 
piping days of peace suddenly developed the need for 
a large personnel, and new functions hitherto un- 
dreamed of or identified as separate functions, fairly 
shrieked for attention. There followed a wild orgy 
of expansion. Every department and sub-department 
indulged in a scramble for personnel, the main idea 
appearing to be that if they could only get people 


enough, they could handle their jobs. 


All sorts and conditions of organization sprang up 
in the various departments, from the purely main- 
strength, systemless type to the most elaborate and 
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complicated ones. Organizers and systematizers of all 
shades of belief flocked into Washington with their 
advice, and acres upon acres of blueprint paper were 
neatly blocked off in the typical little squares of or- 
ganization charts. 


Those of us who happened to be in Washington in 
the spring of 1917 had a most interesting and en- 
lightening experience. Most of the time we were fight- 
ing desperately to make some impression on what we 
conceived to be our own jobs, but in the brief interval 
when we could get our heads above water to take a 
fresh breath and look around, fearful and wonderful 
sights met our eyes. 


Much of the organization work we saw was well 
conceived from the beginning; much was the result 
of sincere and painful effort on the part of men who 
were earnestly trying to master a task for which they 
had, and knew they had, no previous training; some 
was the self-confident work of men who had no ca- 
pacity for the work and didn’t know it; and some un- 
fortunately was the work of individuals whose equip- 
ment consisted of a patter of technical terms, a few 
standard cards and forms and a typical organization 
chart. 


Time is a sovereign remedy for most troubles and 
the progress of the war saw the failure and discard 
of many an unfit organization. Improvement was con- 
tinuous, but those of us who have labored years with 
our own little organizations realized that nineteen or 


twenty months was all too short a time for an organ- 


ization of a size that the War Department grew to be, between the sound and the unsound principles. 


to find itself. 


Before attempting to draw any lessons from these 
tremendous experiments in organization, it may be well 
to note the circumstances under which they were un- 
dertaken and the purposes for which the organiza- 
tions were formed. These differed materially from 
general commercial circumstances and purposes. 


First: The organizations were formed during a 
period of emergency when everyone was in a state of 
nervous tension. 

Second: With respect to personnel, there was avail- 
able through patriotic motives a wealth of personnel 
of the highest type such as no commercial organiza- 
tion could possibly command. There was also most 
insistently available another large body of personnel 
not so desirable and of a kind not likely to be found 
trying to break into a business organization. The sit- 
uation had its advantages and its disadvantages; it 
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was certainly very different from any situation in or- 
dinary business experience. 

Third: The organizations were created to fill an 
abnormal need and were of a temporary character 
which was fully appreciated by their entire personnel. 

Fourth: Speed was the prime factor in the situa- 
tion, with quality second and cost last and entirely 
subordinate to the other factors. The order of im- 
portance of these three factors varies with circum- 
stances in commercial practice, but in no business can 
cost be so utterly subordinated as it was in our forced 
draft effort to overcome years of unpreparedness. 


Fifth: The dominant specific aims of the unit or- 
ganizations changed frequently and radically. In war 
it is the unexpected that happens; the one fixed pur- 
pose is to beat the other fellow. The details as to how 
the beating is to be administered may be turned upside 
down any minute. There was no time to be wasted in 
mourning over well-laid plans sent to the scrap heap by 
an unexplained fiat from higher authority. An or- 
ganization that could always land on its feet through 
a series of revolutions was what was required. 

Sixth: With respect to politics, the organizations 
were subject to limitations and interferences in their 
work to an extent most unusual in business organ- 
izations. 

It is a safe statement that the many organizations 
created and developed by the needs of the war, pro- 
duced no new principles in organization. Their ex- 
perience simply served to more clearly differentiate 


The most important principle that was impressed 
upon me was that an organization, no matter what the 
form, must be clearly defined and its mechanism thor- 
oughly understood by its personnel. Every member 
of the organization should have an unmistakable job, 
definite responsibility and adequate authority to meet 
that responsibility. It is essential that the assignment 
of duties and functions be so carefully made that all 
of the duties of the organization are covered and 
nothing goes by default, while on the other hand there 
is no overlapping of duties between different units of 
the organization. The mechanism of the organization 
should be so clearly grasped by all concerned that it can 
not be possible for any legitimate duty to arise which 
the organization will be at a loss to understand how 
to handle. 

There were cases of crude and illogical types of or- 
ganization that ran straight into the face of accepted 
good practice, which nevertheless functioned pretty 
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well, simply because this principle was observed. 
Everybody knew what the organization was trying to 
accomplish and what his particular job in the organ- 
ization was. On the other hand, some very excellent 
organization plans failed simply through a lack of a 
thorough grasp of the plan by the members of the or- 
ganization. 

The organization chart was tremendously over-rated 
in Washington. People seemed to fail to appreciate 
that a neat little organization chart with the names of 
the members and their functions artistically printed 
on it is no more an organization than a map of a city 
is the city. Some of us eventually were almost 
ashamed to be found with an organization chart on the 
premises. Nevertheless, I am a firm believer in the 
graphic method of presenting facts. I like pictures 
and I believe that the organization chart is the very 
best method of clearly setting forth the distribution of 
duties and authority and the inter-relation of the 
various functions of an organization. The disadvan- 
tage of such a chart and a written description of the 
organization is that it tends to reduce flexibility. It 
is necessary that the chart be kept very much up-to- 


date and be revised at frequent intervals as the need 


for changes in the organization become apparent. 


As a corollary to the principle of complete under- 
standing of an organization by its personnel, is the 
principle that that organization is the best which is the 
simplest possible that will do the work. The simpler 
the organization, the more readily is it completely 
grasped by its membership. There were many ex- 
amples in the War Department of over-elaborate or- 
ganizations. They looked very pretty on the organiza- 
tion charts but when put into actual operation, it was 
found that many of the officers who were assigned to 
functions which looked logical and necessary on the 
chart, hadn’t sufficient real work to do to keep their 
spurred heels off the desks. 


The importance of the personnel in the organization 
was very impressively demonstrated. It became more 
than ever apparent that a first-class personnel meant a 
first-class team—not an aggregation of stars. In some 
organizations there was such an array of talent that it 
produced a sort of organization indigestion, These or- 
ganizations tended towards the Mexican Army organ- 
ization—all generals. They were long on most ex- 
cellent plans and theories at the top but were decidedly 
lacking in the type of man who could take his coat off 
and put those plans into successful operation all along 
the line. What are needed in a successful organization, 
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are organization men—men who appreciate the neces- 
sity for organization and the wisdom of confining 
themselves to the duties and responsibilities assigned to 
them in the organization plan and who resolutely play 
the game according to the rules. 

It is so universally appreciated in the field of sport 
that a trained team made up of mediocre individuals 
will invariably defeat a collection of stars without team 
work, that it is strange that the same truth was appar- 
ently so little appreciated by many of the men as- 
sembled in Washington. We were much upset by ener- 
getic men who prided themselves on being “go-get- 
ters” and who were continually digging up what they 
believed to be emergency cases which required special 
action on their part, and completely ignored the regu- 
lar organization methods of procedure. A few such 
men in an organization are fatal to its success unless 
they can be made to see the truth that in the long run 
the greatest percentage of successes are secured by 
sticking to the regular organization method. It is es- 
sential therefore that the members of an organization 
be thoroughly sold on the organization plan. 

It follows that the executive at the head of the or- 
ganization must respect his own scheme of organiza- 
tion and work through its regular channels; he must 
put aside the temptation to get quick results in special 
cases by short-cutting his regular organization meth- 
ods. If he finds that the regular routine is habitually 
too slow, it is time to correct the routine and not to ig- 
nore it. The Army emphasizes this very essential prin- 
ciple of organization in its insistence that superior offi- 
cers must not deal directly with subordinates of their 
junior officers, but must exercise all official action 
through established channels. The tendency to by- 
pass a weak, minor executive is quite frequent in bus- 
iness organization. The real remedy is to strengthen 
the weak member or replace him. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of selecting the right man for the right job. The Army 
apparently operates on the theory that all officers are 
alike and an officer of a given rank is equivalent to 
any other officer of that same rank. Possibly West 
Point endeavors to turn them out that way. Possibly 
in line work, for which all officers have had the 
same training and in the course of which the physi- 
cally, mentally and temperamentally unsuitable have 
been weeded out, the theory is reasonably safe, But 
its extension outside of this field is not justified even 
though many of the regular army officers displayed a 
truly remarkable versatility in handling creditably du- 
ties for which they had had no previous training. 
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Yet many organizers seemed to feel that having 
made their organization plans and outlined the posi- 
tions to be filled, the selection of personnel was rela- 
tively unimportant and that any reasonably intelligent 
man could fill a square on their chart. It is terrible to 
contemplate the waste of priceless human energy and 
the hours of mental suffering caused by the placing of 
thousands of square pegs into round holes in the build- 
ing of our war machine. Many of these mistakes were 
of course due to the haste with which the machine was 
constructed, but many were due also to a lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance of this phase of organiza- 
tion building. There was all too much justification for 
the cynical remark that a prospective officer was ex- 
amined as to his training and capacity so that the er- 
ror might not be made of placing him where he could 
use it. 


After selecting the members of an organization as 
carefully as possible, it is important that the form of 
organization permit the greatest possible exercise of 
the individuality of each without each hampering the 
other. No two men are alike and no two executives 
do the same piece of work in the same manner. There 
were frequent instances of an able man being suc- 
ceeded by an equally able man who got his results in an 
entirely different manner from the first. The organiza- 
tion that hopes to get the best out of all its members 
must be flexible enough ‘to adjust itself to these indi- 
vidual characteristics. It must give the individual 
scope to fully exercise his strong points and it must 
support him on his weaker side. 


No man who understands horses expects them to 
do good work or remain uninjured in a harness that 
doesn’t fit. How about a man? Many an organizer 
made the error of building a cast iron machine for 
hypothetical men and of omitting the human element 
from his consideration. 


Those of you who know anything about rowing, 
know how carefully the coach studies the individual 
characteristics of his oarsmen; how he shifts them 
around in the boat and adjusts and readjusts the rig- 
ging, striving always to balance one man’s strong 
points against the weakness of his mate. He knows 


_ he hasn’t got a crew until every ounce of energy in that 


boat is directly applied to the one purpose of moving 
that boat through the water. It is the last refinements 
that may make the difference between success or fail- 
ure. And isn’t the principle applicable to all forms of 
organizations ? 
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In engineering, we define the efficiency of a ma- 
chine as the ratio of output to input. Might we not 
well define the best organization as that mechanism 
which permits the greatest proportion of the energy 
put into it by its members to be delivered as useful 
product ? 

It will be noted that up to this point, little has been 
said about particular plans or types of organization. 
The experience of the war demonstrated quite clearly 
that the actual form of an organization was not the 
most essential factor in its success. Organizations 
succeeded or failed as a rule for other reasons than 
the type of mechanism which they attempted to util- 
ize in carrying out their work. 

Of course, the plan of organization must be reason- 
ably well fitted to the duties which it is to perform, but 
not only was it clearly established that there is no uni- 
versally best type of organization, but also that there 
is rarely only one good type to perform a given serv- 


ice. An illustrative instance occurred during the final 


reorganization of the Ordnance Department to a peace 
basis after the armistice. The old Supply Division 
became the nucleus for the new Field Service, to 
which was assigned not only the old Supply Division 
duties but additional duties as well. The Supply Divi- 
sion worked out a detailed scheme of organization for 
the Field Service and submitted it to Headquarters. 
It was not approved because it was found to be not 
consistent with the general scheme of organization for 
the whole department which was then in course of 
construction. The officers who had prepared the Sup- 
ply Division scheme found it not a very difficult task 
to recast the entire scheme into a form which met 
the views of their higher authority. On the surface, 
a very radical revision was made; beneath the surface, 
all the real essence of the old Supply Division plan 
was preserved and the new organization started off 
without missing a beat. I have no doubt that the plan 
adopted will function just as well as the one originally 
submitted. 

The Ordnance Department spent the war struggling 
to find a form of organization which fitted comforta- 
bly, and was still engaged in the struggle when the ar- 
mistice was signed. Nevertheless, it kept right on do- 
ing business all the time. Admittedly, it was not 100 
per cent efficient ; admittedly, its failure to find an ac- 
ceptable form of organization was a handicap ; yet even 
so, its record of accomplishment from a standing start 
was remarkable and most of its failures had other 
causes than organization difficulties. 
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A brief consideration of these Ordnance Depart- 
ment experiments in organization plan may be worthy 
of our attention. In its peace time form, the Ord- 
nance Department was departmentalized on a product 
basis, each department operating almost independently 
and perfoming for itself all the functions necessary to 
carry out its duties. This plan of organization under 
the stress of war exhibited clearly the weaknesses in- 
herent to its type. There was lack of coordination ; 
there was competition between departments; the ex- 
ercise of the same function by separate departments 
produced lack of uniformity in aims, policy, practice, 
design, progress, etc. There was a waste of trained 
technical effort and the individual departments failed 
to receive the benefit of the best talent available any- 
where in the organization on their particular problems. 

This organization yo superseded by a very highly 
functionalized organization plan. The plan was very 
boldly and broadly ‘conceived and most admirably 
worked out in detail.’ Its failure te give entire satis- 
faction was very largely due to the fact that there was 
no time to develop it gradually, nor to educate its per- 
sonnel in its theory and utilization. It was so advanced 
a type of functional organization that it was completely 
outside of the experience of most of the men who had 
to work with it. Even some of the ranking officers 
who held key positions entirely misconceived their 
jobs. There was not time to sell the plan to the per- 
sonnel. 

Perhaps never before had such a beautifully worked 
out scheme of functional organization been tried; cer- 
tainly never on such a large scale. It is most unfor- 


 tunate for the entire science of organization that it did 


not have a fairer opportunity to demonstrate its merit. 

The fact that there are so few completely function- 
alized organizations in operation in the country, makes 
it difficult to introduce such a type to personnel which 
necessarily is totally unfamiliar with it. This fact 
must be accepted as a disadvantage of such a form. In 
addition to this, other weaknesses became apparent as 
characteristic of the type. Such weaknesses can be rec- 
ognized and safeguarded to some extent, but not com- 
pletely eliminated. | 

A completely functionalized organization plan pro- 
vides too few positions from which a broad view of 
the organization—its aims, its progress and its accom- 
plishments—can be obtained. It should not be forgot- 
ten that an organization is a means to the end and not 
the end itself. The end of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion is production. But with each of a majority of its 
members concentrating on a narrow function with little 
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or no conception of the finished whole, rapid produc- 
tion is apt to suffer; and where the organization is 
faced with the problem of bringing together a vast 
number of items from widely distributed sources to 
be assembled according to a complete program, bal- 
anced production is most difficult to attain. Such an 
organization also is deficient in flexibility and it is very 
difficult to emphasize or speed up any individual pro- 
ject. A rigid adherence to routine is almost essential 
to its success. All projects look alike to members of 
the organization as they take their place in the endless 
chain of papers moving from desk to desk. 


It is a very complicated mechanism depending for 
success on the perfect working together of all its parts. 
A failure anywhere stops the whole machine. 


The plan discourages initiative on the part of ex- 
ecutive officers because all of their suggestions ‘have to 
go back through the planning department for approval, 
while the actual planning officers are apt to be so far 
away from the execution of their plans as to lose the 
advantage of personal contact. 


The scheme of organization certainly produces a 
ponderous machine capable of turning out a vast vol- 
ume of production once it is under way. Like most 
ponderous bodies, however, it is very deliberate in its 
movements and it is doubtful whether it could be made 
agile enough to meet the exigencies of a war. This 
type is best fitted for an industrial organization built 
to last indefinitely and turning out a large volume of 
staple goods. It is hardly suitable for an emergency 
organization hastily thrown together for quick re- 
sults and expected to be of a temporary character only. 


A war organization must be of a type that can oper- 
ate successfully in an extremely skeletonized form in 
time of peace and be capable of rapid expansion ad in- 
finitum in time of war. A completely functionalized 
organization is too delicate a mechanism to meet this 
requirement. 

Modifications made in this form of organization by 
the Ordnance Department previous to the armistice, 
were admittedly makeshifts attempting to bolster up 
points at which the organization did not function sat- 
isfactorily. Inasmuch as many of these failures were 
due to the inadequate understanding of the organiza- 
tion, we can learn little by considering these modifica- 
tions. 

After the armistice, however, an entirely new plan 
of organization was prepared for the Ordnance De- 
partment for the use of its peace time organization. 
This plan was complete and consistent throughout. 
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As is usually the case, with reaction the pendulum 
swung to the other extreme, and an organization plan 
was adopted in which the possibilities of conservatively 
utilizing functional features of organization were un- 
der-developed. Under the Chief of Ordnance, there 
were established four main divisions of Administra- 
tion, ‘-Engineering, Manufacturing, and Distribution 
and Maintenance. The manufacturing function was 
departmentalized along the lines of specialized prod- 
ucts. To these manufacturing departments were as- 
signed functions of design, procurement and inspec- 
tion, which might more properly have been assigned 
to functional organizations, exercising these functions 
for the entire Ordnance Department. To this extent 
the organization very nearly reverted to the original 
type which existed before the war. The main differ- 
ence was that the Administration Division acted as a 
planning department to the extent of formulating the 
program and checking up the progress of its execution 
and had a general supervision over the administration 
and procurement functions of the Manufacturing Di- 
vision. The Engineering Division had a general su- 
pervision on the design and inspection of the Manu- 
facturing Division; while the Field Service Division, 
which exercised the supply and maintenance functions, 
performed functions which had been almost entirely 
neglected before the war. The supervisory functions 
given to the Administration and Engineering divisions 
represented an effort to provide a scheme of codrdina- 
tion for the entire department which had not been in 
existence before the war, and the need for which was 
painfully apparent when the old organization attempted 
to handle war duties. To this extent the plan is a vast 
improvement over the pre-war plan. In my opinion, 
the plan could have been very much strengthened if 
the duties of procurement, design and perhaps even 
inspection were completely functionalized in separate 
divisions. The plan of assigning these duties to manu- 
facturing sections with supervision from other divi- 
sions, even in the early days of the organization, gave 
indication of producing friction and a lack of def- 
initely assigned responsibility. 

These experiences confirmed in my opinion the de- 
sirability of occupying the “middle of the road” posi- 
tion between a completely functionalized and a com- 
pletely specialized or straight-line organization plan. 
As a general principle, it is believed that a Staff and 
Line organization, with the Staff organized on func- 
tional lines and the Line on specialized lines, is the 
best adapted to most manufacturing problems. Just 
where the division between the functionalized Staff 
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and the specialized Line portion of the organization 
shall be drawn, is a special problem to work out for 
each organization, depending on its conditions. In a 
general way, it is believed that the planning, technical, 
expert and service functions, applicable alike to all 
branches of the organization, may all be classed as 
Staff duties and organized on functional lines; while 
the operative and production duties of the organization 
may well be departmentalized on a product basis. With 
a judicious application of this type of organization, it 
is believed that the maximum advantages and the mini- 
mum disadvantages of each type of organization may 
be realized. 

There was much discussion in some quarters at 
Washington on the advantages and disadvantages of 
centralization and decentralization of organized effort. 

With a Staff and Line type of organization, this 
matter readily adjusts itself. In the functionalized 
staff end of the organization, is centralized the general 
planning for and direction of the entire organization, 
while the execution of the plans may be decentralized 
in the Line end of the organization to any extent found 
desirable. 

The Supply Division of the Ordnance Department, 
with which I was most intimately associated, was or- 
ganized on the principle of centralized control and 
decentralized operation, which worked very success- 
fully. It was the only organization in the War De- 
partment that I know of that retained its original 
form of organization throughout the war. In the early 
days of the organization, when it was just being 
formed, and ordnance supplies were very scarce, the 
centralized control extended far out into the operating 
departments. But as the organization became per- 
fected, its personnel became trained, and as supplies 
became somewhat less limited, the active central con- 
trol became more and more relaxed and the operating 
departments more and more free to handle their own 
local problems in accordance with their own best judg- 
ments. 

Certain standard principles of policy and method 
were set up in order that practice might be uniform 
throughout the division, but inside of these standards, 
the decentralized departments were given complete 
freedom of operation. It was only required that suf- 
ficient reports of stocks and operations be furnished to 
enable the central control to maintain a check on con- 
ditions and accomplishments and to intelligently for- 
mulate general policies. It is believed that the policy 
carried out by this division is the correct policy. Detail 
should be decentralized as far as possible and as rap- 
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idly as the organization indicates that it is capable of 
absorbing it, while there should be retained a suff- 
cient central summary of information to permit a firm, 


‘intelligent central control of the general policy and 


progress of the organization. Size is a very determin- 
ing factor in the amount of decentralization desirable, 
it being obvious that with a small organization no de- 
centralization is possible or desirable; but that as an 
organization grows, central authority must be progres- 
sively relieved of detail in order that it may be able 
to properly concentrate on the vital policies of the 
organization. 

Other departments of the War Department pro- 
fessed to believe in a very much greater degree of 
decentralization than was found wise in the Supply 
Division and at the time it was proposed to absorb 
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the duties of the Supply Division into the Division of 
Purchase, Storage & Traffic of the General Staff, a 
rather sharp difference of opinion made itself evident 
between the two departments on this subject. Unfor- 
tunately, from the point of view of organization ex- 
perience, the war ended without permitting a complete 
demonstration as to which form of administration was 
correct. 

Our opinion remains fixed that complete decentfal- 
ization must produce waste of effort and miéaterial, 
provide inefficient service, make uniformity of prac- 
tice and progress impossible, and deprive the decen- 
tralized units of the services and advice of functional 
experts to an extent that would more than overbalance 
the advantage gained in the transfer of detail away 
from the central office. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


I. SOME NOTEWORTHY RECENT DEVELOPMENTS! 
BY 


Fevix FRANKFURTER’?, Henry P. KENDALL’, HALL* AND S. Beyer, Jr° 


I. GENERAL 
FeLix FRANKFURTER 


AM rather amused than surprised that Mr. Ken- 

dall thinks better of me out of office than in office.® I 
was one of those who dealt with labor matters, partly 
because when the need for people of experience arose, 
the field of specialization was large but the field of 
general knowledge was rather narrow. Naturally, the 
Government turned to those who presumably had the 
familiarity arising from some study of the whole 
field rather than to intensive competence in any field. 

I remember most vividly the meeting of your So- 
ciety on the very eve of war, in the early winter of 


1Addresses at the Boston meeting of the Taylor Society, 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 4, 1919. 3 
*Professor of Law, Harvard University; recently Chair- 
man War Labor Policies Board. 
*Manufacturer and banker, Boston, Mass. ; a Joint Chair- 
man of the Joint Council of the Printing Industry. 
onal Board o r Manage the Men’ d Boys’ 
Clothing Industry. 
- er Dept., U. S. A.; recently Captain (Ordnance) 
®Reference to a jeu d’esprit in the introductory remarks 


1917, and few discussions, at least on my part, were 
more enjoyable and more stimulating than the discus- 
sion evoked that night by Dr. Person’s paper. 


Having in mind the famous caution of a profes- 
sor of chemistry to his students not to find in the 
laboratory what they are looking for, I nevertheless 
must say if one is to bring back the sum of his experi- 
ence, observations and reflections for the better part 
of two and one-half years in office and in contact with 
industrialists, labor leaders, both in this country and 
in England and in France, and from contact with other 
men whose experiences have been gathered from even 
a wider field, that the line of discussion and the ques- 
tions raised in that debate of two and one-half years 
ago have been yividly reinforced by the war. 

What is it that one observes in this country, in 
England, in France, and infers from Canada and Aus- 
tralia? In the first place, prevalent dissatisfaction by 
business men as well as workers. Show me a business 
man who is happy, who is contented in his work, and 
you will find a man who is at least considering and is 
interested in and humbly exploring the meaning of 
this “so-called labor problem”; show me a business 
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man who is unhappy, harassed and racked, and you 
will find a business man who is “standing pat,” who 
denies that there are any real problems except “agi- 
tation,” or that they have any relation to his business. 
That is true in Canada, England, France. It is true 
of present-day Germany. 

here are, of course, considerations in these other 
countries that do not apply to us. I mean that the 
outstanding fact in connection with low production 
in Europe today, to my mind, is the exhaustion, the 
physical and nervous weariness, of the people. One 
could think of nothing more helpful to the solution of 
questions over there than to put the whole European 
world to sleep for six months, so that they might re- 
cuperate in nerves, mind and spirit. 

But, over and beyond that, the problem is intensi- 
fied and irritated because certain conceptions are 
abroad in the world which will insist on being trans- 
lated into institutions, into conduct, into relationships. 
I ventured to put before this Society, in that debate 
on Dean Person’s paper; ical suggestion, that 
there is nothing more practical than the fundamental 
attitudes towards this problem. If we once can get 
an agreement as to approach, as to attitude, as to what 
the “so-called labor problem,” as Mr. Kendall rightly 
says, really is, I think we shall at least be on the right 
road. 

In regard to the “so-called labor problem”—because 
to speak of it in that way is to simplify the solution— 
I cannot think of the so-called labor problem being 
anything less than the entire complex of modern indus- 
try. The whole problem of government in industry 
is part and parcel of what is suggested by the phrase 
“the labor problem.” Therefore, when you ask for a 
solution—you don’t ask, but the general public— 
“What is your solution, your panacea for this labor 
problem?” the expectation ought not to be to get a 


definite or a formal answer. Experiments on hours— 


of labor, piece-work, and what not, are not the final 
answer to the question. The problem is wider, 
and different than hours and wages. 
I should like to put before you w conceive to 
be the central issue of the industrial problem. I 
should like to put before you a statement of the situ- 
ation by a great statesman. I am going to ask your 
indulgence to let me read a statement which I think, 
if accepted with full sympathy, with full belief, will 
take us out of the woods and out onto the high road 
of solution. This was a letter to the London Times, 
apropos of a speech by Mr. Smillie, who said: 
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The mine-owners have always told us and you tell 
us now, if you hand the mines back to them for free 
competition amongst each other, that we have no right 
to a voice in the working conditions of the mines—no 
voice on the commercial side at all. They say, “We 
invested our money in those mines and they are ours; 
you are merely our hands.” Now, I say we invest our 
lives in those mines, which is of greater importance 
than the capital of the employer, and to that extent we 
have a right to say as to what the conditions shall be, 
not merely the working conditions, but we are entitled 
to have some information on the commercial side of 
the thing also. 


That paragraph from a speech by Mr. Smillie was 
made the text of a letter to the London Times by Lord 
Robert Cecil; to say the least, he is one of the few 
men in line of succession to the Premiership of Great 
Britain. Mind you, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil is a thorough conservative. His traditions 
are the traditions of the aristocratic, established order. 
Lord Robert Cecil, however, is one of the most can- 
did, one of the most courageous, one of the most pen- - 
etrating minds, not only in the statesmanship of Great 
Britian, but, I think everybody will admit, in the 
statesmanship of all the Powers that assembled in 
Paris. And I think it behooves us to consider well the 
measured words of a man like Lord Robert Cecil, 
speaking, as he does, not only his own mind but the 
mind of a great mass of people, those who have real- 
ized that the war has not only left a legacy of prob- 
lems but has also left a legacy of spiritual demands ; 
that the war has left behind it a ferment which will 
somehow or other have to be guided, and that the fer- 
ment exists primarily in the industrial world. 

Lord Robert Cecil proceeds as follows: 


I believe that these sentences— 


the ones I have just quoted from Mr. Smillie— 


contain the essence of the industrial problem. It is not. 
merely or even chiefly, a question of wages or hours 


of labor. These things are important, but they are not 
at the root of the present discontent. If it were so you 
would find the gravest unrest in the worst-paid occu- 
pations, which is notoriously not the case. I believe that 
a large part of the more extreme section of the labor 
world consists of men who a few years ago were the 
backbone of working-class conservatism, men who have 
done well in their trades and have the respect of their 
fellow workmen. At least, so I was told when I was 
standing for an industrial constituency a few years ago. 
What these men complain of is not so much that the 
conditions of their work are bad as that they have no 
say in what these conditions should be. A man’s labor 
is a part of himself, and not a mere commodity to be 
bought and sold in the market. He has a right to be 
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consulted as to its disposal, and cannot give to another 
uncontrolled power over it without injury to his self- 


respect. 


He now goes on to speak of production. (And let 
me interpolate just a reminder to you of Lord Cecil's 
peculiar competence to speak on production. With 
the exception of Mr. Hoover, there is no man I be- 
lieve who has such an intimate responsible knowl- 
edge of the economic and industrial facts of the world 
as has Lord Robert Cecil, because he it was who was 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council of the 
Peace Conference and during the war Minister of 
Blockade of Great Britain) : 


It will no doubt be said that if the employees are 
to have a share in the management of industry it will 
mean a loss in efficiency, and, since the real cure for 
industrial difficulties is increase of output, such a change 
would be a retrograde measure. The same argument 
has often been applied in the political world, indeed it 
is the mainstay of the defense of Kaiserism. Granted 
an absolute monarch of intelligence and probity, it is 
at any rate plausible to contend that his state will be 
administered more efficiently than it would be by any 
democracy. Nevertheless, the world has decided against 
autocracy, and for good reasons. In the first place, 
history shows that really good despots are rare, and 
I suspect that the same is equally true of captains of 
industry; and, in the second; place, the argument 
leaves out of sight the passion of mankind for liberty. 
Over and over again we have seen men prefer a bad 
government for which they are responsible, and in 
which they have a share, to a good government imposed 
upon them from above. 
true in industry as it is in politics. Moreover, indus- 
trial efficiency itself depends upon the good-will of the 
workers. Without their hearty codperation the most 
skilled captain of industry is powerless. To my mind, 
and in this I am convinced I am speaking the opinion 
of many others in all classes, it is unreasonable to ask 
the workingman to accept his employer’s view as to what 
is a fair wage and what are fair conditions of labor, 
unless he is given— 


mark you !— 


not only full opportunity for assuring himself of all 
the relevant facts in the case, but also some share in 
the management of those matters which are of even 
greater importance to labor than to capital. 


I take it that there is not a person in this room who 
will take exception to that as a general statement, as 
an ideal. But the passion and conviction with which 
that is felt and carried out and tried to be applied in 
the daily problems of industry is the test of your belief 
and acquiescence in its point of view. I take it that 
that expresses the thing that is now going on in Great 


And I believe the same is as ° 
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Britain, to a less degree in France, to a still less de- 
gree in Italy, to a great degree in Germany, and to a 
very small degree in this country,—namely, the dis- 
ciplining of industry by dealing with industry as a unit, 
as an entity, by finding out the problems common to all 
the mines, all the shops and all the mills in a given in- 
dustry, leaving ample room for diversity of special 
talents and dealings; and, secondly, disciplining indus- 
try by bringing into the solution of the problems the 
side of management and the side of labor, both being 
guided in their work by what Dean Person has called 
the social side of the problem. 

This is no longer theory. What actually is taking 
place in Great Britain demonstrates the fact. You 
have all heard a good deal about the Whitley Council 
and I sometimes wish that detailed knowledge of 
what is going on in the Whitley Councils were more 
accessible than it is. The idea back of the Whitley 
Council, in a word, is nothing but carrying over to the 
industrial world the point of view, the mechanism, the 
processes of the political representative world, taking 
for instance, the lumber industry, the pottery industry, 
the textile industry, as an organ, an entity, a structure, | 
and bringing to that structure the processes with 
which we are very familiar in the political world. 
What is happening as a result of the Whitley Coun- 
cils has been testified to by another witness, whom I 
am sure you will all recognize as a valid witness, a 
witness whose thinking is checked up by responsibil- 
ity and by his capacity to weigh facts. 

One of the men who developed the munition capac- 
ities of Canada during the war was Colonel Car- 
negie. He studied in Great Britain the workings of - 
the Whitley Councils in the thirty or forty industries 
in which they now operate, and reported to the Cana- 
dian National Industrial Conference called by Sir 
Robert. Borden. Let me read to you a few words of 
what he says: 


The greatest service Whitley Councils have ren- 
dered to industry is in the creation of a new attitude 
of employers and employed to each other, out of which 
cooperation instead of hostility has grown. This new 
‘spirit has prevented strikes, has increased production, 
and has improved conditions of labor. Labor men 
whose names were anathema to employers, and leading 
employers who were condemned by labor as cruel op- 
pressors for selfish gain, have met each other for the 
first time around the conference table, and found in 
each other common sympathies and qualities that have 
gradually melted suspicion and inspired codperation. 


Then he gives various instances of the actual dis- 
cussions he listened to and concludes: 
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The spirit of the discussion and the sympathetic 
interest taken by the labor representatives—_. 


Mind you!— 
in the difficulties of the employers was very marked. 
And he concludes: 


I would like to say, in conclusion, that the general 
impression I have formed in regard to Whitley Coun- 
cils, from personal observations at different Council 
meetings and many interviews on the subject with lead- 
ing employers of labor and leaders of labor unions, is 
that in spite of their limitations and the objections 
raised to them by sections of Labor and Capital, they 
have proved the best means yet devised for bringing to- 
gether masters and men of the same industry for seri- 
ous discussion and mutual help. 


He really talks like a college professor! 


The facts of their progress are indisputable: there 
is something, call it what you may, that has broken down 
suspicion and inspired mutual confidence and confer- 
ence between employers and employed where these 
Councils have been established. 

Testimony along this line, as to what happens when 
you bring into organic contact employer and employee, 
I assume will be forthcoming as the discussion devel- 
ops this afternoon, and particularly this evening; but 
let me remind you that at the very heart of the Whit- 
ley Council thought, is the recognition—not using the 
word in the ordinary contentious sense—of the fact 
that Whitley Councils are impossible, that such an 
organic, coOperating, responsible conference is out 
of the question, unless at the start you recognize the 
need for trade unions. Let me say, as one constantly 
has to say, that I do not mean trade unions just as 
they are; I do not mean necessarily leadership as it 
now is; but I mean recognition of the rightness and the 
need of organizations of the men and their right to 
choose their own leaders. That is at the very heart of 
English experience, and it is becoming a part of 
French, Italian and German experience. In crossing 
the other day, one of the business men on the boat, a 
manufacturer who is one of the most important em- 
ployers of labor in this country, was just back from 
Germany, where his concern has a large plant. He 
was speaking of the changes that had taken place in 
that plant. Of course, he said, they were dealing with 
trade unions, and they had something analogous to 
the Whitley Council. He detailed the experience dur- 
ing the past year. When the men first had a share in 
the management they selected as their leader, their 
chairman, a fellow who could talk well and get the 


acterize it. 
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crowd. But they became satisfied that that did not 
work out well. The man was not equal to his task 
and the men soon found it out. During the year they 
have had three chairmen of the men’s committees, an 
he said, “The present chairman is a man who is ca- 
pable of understanding our problems. At least, he 
has been educated to understand them, and we have no 
difficulty at all in working out our technical and man- 
agerial problems in consultation with him.” 

Mr. Cornick, who is to speak on industrial relations 
tonight, will tell us about the Rock Island situation. 
If what one reads is true, the same kind of selective 
process is taking place there. In other places in the 
country, also, where men have been given a position 
of responsibility with relation to managerial questions, 
a different type of leadership has necessarily been 
evolved, because the problem that confronts them is 
different. 


Once the central attitude of relationship of the 
men’s participation in the solution of their problems is 
achieved, we are in the difficult field of scientific ex- 
perimentation, a field where those of us who are not 
actually at the daily task have very little to contribute. 
We are in the field of industrial adventure. The con- 
ditions vary with different industries in various por- 
tions of the country; with your working force, with a 
thousand and one factors making a variation in the 
equation. 


Here you have an opportunity to try to work out 
the problem steadily and consistently, starting with 
a recognized hypothesis; remembering, if you please, 
that it is to be applied, tested, corrected and modified, 
according to conditions. 

It is a long story, but if I may sum up in a word 
the experience of at least one witness who has tried 
to bring the problem whatever fitness he has to read 
evidence, and all the evidence, the fact is that the 
common experience of European countries like unto 
ours, as shown by the evidence, in so far as it is avail- 
able through conversation and print in, this country, 
is that we are on the road to dealing with the indus- 
trial problem as a problem in which there is respon- 
sibility of management and men jointly, with scientific 
instrumentalities utilized by both, and with the Gov- 
ernment as a moderating influence. 


You will be interested to know, those of you who 


do not, that the amount of interest evoked in “scien- 
tific management” in all parts of the world is tremen- 
dous. No other word except “tremendous” will char- 
There are not only from Russia, but from 
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France, England and other countries, continual in- 
quiries into the workings of scientific management ; 
inquiries into the workings even of this organization. 
One meets on every hand burning inquiry into the 
problems of scientific management, as a great instru- 
ment of production; and you have in connection with 
it the principle that Lord Robert Cecil has laid down, 
that you will not get increased production unless you 
bring to the task of increased production all the will- 
ing cooperation of the men. 


Il. IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
Henry P. KENDALL 


I am going to be very brief, because the other 
speakers have a very important message to present. 
I shall just outline what I have to say, touching the 
high spots, showing you what one industry is doing 
along this line. The printing industry includes the 
type-setters’ or compositors’ union, the bookbinders’ 
union, the pressmen and feeders’ union, the electro- 
typers’ and stereotypers’ union and the photoengrav- 
ers’ union. Those are some of the oldest, most aris- 
tocratic, and perhaps best run and organized, and with 
as good leadership as probably exists among unions. 
They would compare very favorably in make-up, 
strength and everything else, with the railroad unions. 
What has been symptomatic of this industry, like 
other industries recently, before and since the war, 
has been the tendency of radical leadership to get in 
control and to promise by direct action that they will 
secure more for their followers in the local unions 
than has been secured by negotiation. There has been 
a tendency in the labor field for radical leaders, Bol- 
shevists, as they are called by some, I. W. W.’s 


' as they are called by their own constituency, to get 


in control of the locals, to break contracts, go back on 
agreements and strike; and by direct action prior to 
the war, during the war, and since the war, they have 
been able to give some substance to their contention, 
“What is the use of negotiating and keeping agree- 
ments when we can take you out and get more than 
in any other way?” 

That has not been common to the printing industry 
alone. It has been common to industrial relations the 
country over; not only in this country but abroad. 
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Now, what has happened? There has been a series 
of strikes,—radical leaders getting in control of the 
local unions, breaking contracts, going out, and com- 
mittees of employers endeavoring to handle the prob- 
lem; men who are trained on production and mer- 
chandising rather than on industrial relations, and who 
bungle the situation. Matters have been very bad; 
there have been strikes and lockouts, oftentimes dis- 
proportionate increases in wages, extravagance, and 
bad feeling and bad blood. 

The bungling on the part of employers and their 
unfitness in this complex field of labor relations today, 
seemed to make it advisable for the printing industry 
to establish a bureau of industrial relations which 
should guide not only in all the labor negotiations, but 
should develop a research department. Thereby, 
what was going on all over the country would be 
known, so that employers from different localities 
would come to conferences fully prepared, and could 
meet the skillful, well-trained, experienced labor lead- 
ers, who had the background of labor experience and 
precedent throughout the country, and would be there- 
by enabled to meet the employee on at least a fairly 
even informational basis. 

So the National Association of Printers accepted 
that principle, appointed a committee, and the com- 
mittee established a bureau of industrial relations, go- 
ing out after the best man it could find in the country, 
a man who could bring the necessary professional 
skill. There are very few men fitted by experience 
and training for that profession of labor counselor, 
who are constructive, who are sympathetic, who un- 
derstand both the position and viewpoint of the em- 
ployee and the difficulties, complexities and hazards 
of the employer. The man selected—Mr. Silcox— 
was a man who was in the forestry service; who at 
the outbreak of the war had charge of 26,000,000 | 
acres of forest land, including grazing land and water 
power, in the Northwest. When the I. W. W. mixed 
up the situation in the spruce region and we were get- 
ting no spruce for airplanes, he was sent up by the 
Government to handle that situation, and he handled 
it in a wonderful way. He then came to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and was being groomed, I am told, to 
take charge of the Federal Labor Exchanges. But 


we secured him for this position—a man of social vi- 


sion, social sympathy, trained in economics, trained 
in handling men, understanding both the manage- 
ment’s and the men’s point of view. He has asso- 
ciated with him an economist who is a specialist in 
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labor, a man who has been a laborer and who worked 
his way through college, Professor Bird of Dart- 
mouth; also a Professor of Economics at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, Professor Dietrick, and a Chicago Uni- 
versity graduate in research. 

No sooner had this bureau of industrial relations 
been established than a request was received from the 
presidents of the five international labor unions of the 
printing industry, saying very frankly that they could 


not hold their forces in line and that they needed help; 


that they believed it was a common problem of the 
employers and of the employees. So it was proposed 
that the employers and the employees each appoint 
five men, representing the five branches of the indus- 
try nationally, to form a joint industrial council which 
should work out some constructive plan in connection 
with the situation. 

That was formed. We have had several meetings. 
The president of the International Typographical 
Union is the joint chairman representing the em- 
ployees. I am the joint chairman representing the 
employers. We have worked together without re- 
serve, disclosing everything; the employers speaking 
with the fullest frankness of their troubles; the labor 
leaders speaking with the fullest frankness of theirs. 

Then occurred a series of strikes in which this gen- 
eral industrial council was of some assistance. There 
came a request or a demand from three branches, 
locals in New York, the Pressmen and Feeders’ 
Union and others, which unions had gotten under the 
control of very radical leadership. They threatened 
a strike, demanding a 44-hour week, and, what on 
printing presses resembles the full train crew bill, al- 
most doubling up the ordinary number of people re- 
quired to run cylinder presses, and a minimum of $50 
a week in wages, which represented an increased labor 
cost in one demand of 68 per cent. 

The international presidents knew that such a thing 
as that would break their unions and split the thing 
all up, carrying a running fight from city to city. The 
employers knew that it would ruin some of them who 
had long contracts. Employers in other cities knew 
that their contracts could not stand in such a situa- 
tion, and that there would be a running fight from 


city to city. The international presidents and the 


employers at their various conventions agreed that 
they would recommend—and in the various conven- 
tions it was carried—that the 44-hour week ought not 
to come until it came nationally; and it was agreed 
that it would be put into effect nationally May 1, 1921. 
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They further agreed on these four cardinal points 
as a labor policy: 


1. That the industry frankly recognized the cost 
of living as compared to 1914 as the basic factor in 
wage adjustments. | 


2. Industry to pay at least a reasonable living 
wage; scales below this to be adjusted in frank rec- 
ognition of the basic principle involved. 


3. That, when not in conflict with the existing laws 
of a constituent body, local contracts be for a period of 
not less than three years and include a clause provid- 
ing for annual readjustments of wages based upon 
cost of living, as d ined by authorities jointly 
agreed upon (and spon the conomi condition of 


the industry at the time of readjustment). 


4. That a uniform standard system of cost keeping 
is considered fundamental to insure stability, perma- 
nence and prosperity to the industry, and to provide 
a basis for securing a greater degree of uniformity 
in conditions through the country; a clause to be in- 
cluded in local agreements providing that such a 
standard system as is recognized by the organization 
representing the international joint conference coun- 
cil be required. 

Having agreed upon the basic principles, and hav- 
ing agreed that the conservative elements represented 
by the international unions and the employers had got 
to join hands and stabilize the industry and beat out 
this radical, irresponsible leadership which was likely 
to disrupt the entire industry, the question then arose, 
—What was a fair basis for the cost of living? What 
was the economic condition of the industry? The 
labor men said, “We are perfectly willing, if you will 
bring us up to the advanced cost of living right away, 
to have our wages go up and down with the cost of 
living, but we don’t want to have wages go down with 
the cost of living if it can be shown that the economic 
condition of industry can give us a higher standard 
of living than we had in 1914. Whenever we have 
negotiated with printers they have always said, ‘Why, 
the industry cannot stand this increase’, and then we 
have got it. And the industry has stood it. That has 
happened time after time. Now, what is the use of 
employers saying, “The industry cannot afford it’, 
when they can adduce no evidence, no facts, to show 
that it cannot ?” 

So that opened up a very interesting situation, and 
the five presidents of those labor unions agreed that 
they would pay half of the bill if Mr. Silcox, who had 
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won the confidence of both laboring men and employ- 
ers, would retain the best research man and statisti- 
cian he could find, and direct the research. They said 


that they would halve the bill with the employers, and 


that they would agree to the findings of this research 
work, on both the cost of living and the economic con- 
dition of the industry. 

Can you imagine anything fairer than that? Such 
work was undertaken. Had I known that Mr. Silcox 
would not be here, I would have had before you some 
of the charts showing the findings up to the present 
time. But I do think it may be worth while for you 
to try to follow me in explaining this small chart, 
which will show some of the preliminary studies. I 
might say that Mr. Silcox got immediately in touch 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; with Professor Irving Fisher of New 
Haven; with Professor Ogburn of Columbia; with 
Dean Gay of Harvard; with: Professor Persons of the 
Statistical Department of Harvard; with Professor 
Suselo of Washington University; and also with 
Northwestern University and University of Chicago, 
in connection with the problem. He got those insti- 
tutions all working with him in support of his research 


- work and the labor unions turned over all their rec- 


ords with absolute freedom, and all their contracts 
and wage scales paid throughout the country. 

A very comprehensive investigation was made by 
this research organization. The wage scale for each 
class of workers in the industry was ascertained for 
each of the years 1912 to date. From the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics was ascertained 
what has been the increase in cost of living; increase 
in the cost of maintaining a family in decency. The 
investigation went further and ascertained the wage 
increases in the key industries of the country. It was 
believed that where wage increases were not as great 
as the increases in the cost of living, there was econom- 
ic pressure and the elements which make for industrial 
unrest in the printing or in any other industry. 

It was found that there was on the average, I think, 
79.3 per cent increase in the cost of living up to March 
1, 1919. Now wherever wages had not increased cor- 
respondingly there was economic pressure. 

So for the purpose of wage negotiations the thing 
to do was to find out, “What is the cost of living in 
each city?” We found that, taking those forty-four 
cities, and placing the minimum cost of living at 100, 
Denver showed the lowest cost of living of any city 
in the country, and Providence the highest. Using 
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Denver as 100 per cent, the cost of living came up in 
Boston, for instance, in the North Atlantic group, to 
138.25 per cent; in Chicago, North Central, to 116.88 
per cent; in Birmingham, South Central, 131.62 per 
cent; in Atlanta, South Atlantic, 131.62 per cent. In 
Denver, Western, it was 100; in Los Angeles, 101.59 
per cent; in Portland, Oregon, 100.62 per cent; that 
showing the lowest cost of living to be out in the 
Northwest. 

Now, how did the wages go? The wages in New 
York, the highest, went away out beyond the increased 
cost of living. In Chicago, they went out beyond the 
increased cost of living; and in the Northwestern 
states, where the cost of living is the cheapest, the men 
are by far the best off. That raised the question, 
“What is the proper cost of living in these cities? 
How are we going to get at it?’ There have been no 
figures available since March. Harvard University, 
through the statistical department of the business col- 
lege, agreed to get the cost of living in Metropolitan 
Boston and work out a standard method that could 
be applied in other cities, so as to get a comparison 
on the same basis, and the employing printers of Bos- 
ton agreed to supply the necessary funds for that un- 
dertaking, which was to be for the common use. Then 
the international presidents said, “We are very will- 
ing to make a clause in regard to wages going down 
with the cost of living, but what about the economic 
condition of the industry?” Well, nobody knows any- 
thing about the economic condition of the industry, so 
a request was made of Northwestern University, 
through its department of economics, to make a study 
of the economic condition of the industry in Chicago. 
The employing printers subscribed $2500 towards the 
cost of that, and everybody has agreed to lay books 
open to the students and professors of Northwestern 
University, it being provided, however, that no infor- 
mation about one printing establishment shall be given 
to another printing establishment. Otherwise, the 
information would not be available. 

So that study, and the standard method for secur- 
ing it and applying it, are being worked out in Chi- 
cago, so as to get a cross-section of the economic con- 
dition of the industry. 

Now, the intention of this undertaking is not sim- 
ply to maintain industrial relations, but to do construc- 
tive work in the field of industrial relations. The 
printers raised the question—‘‘These seem like very 
high wages to pay if we advance them to the increased 
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cost of living. Aren’t we to be ahead of other indus- 
tries? How about shoes and textiles, building trades, 
machinists, transportation workers, and all those? Are 
we not going way beyond them in wages?” So imme- 
diately the research department was put to work to 
find out how the printing industry now stands and 
how it will stand in comparison with other industries. 
It was found that in 1914 the printing industry ranked 
third in its high average of wages in the state of 
New York, among fifty-five industries which had been 
tabulated. They were the only figures available in 
this country as to comparative wages in different in- 
dustries. In 1919 the printing industry in New York 
state had fallen to twenty-fourth among those fifty- 
five industries. The work is going on to find out how 
it stands more broadly throughout the country. The 
immediate result was to give a moral force to the de- 
cision of the employers—a decision made after seeing 
that, even though the proposed wages looked high, 
they were not so very high in comparison with other 
industries as they supposed—to adjust their minds to 
pay the increases. 

I wish to explain another thing. The statement 
was made by several employers that the gradual de- 
crease in the value of wages to the workers in the 
printing industry had brought a lower class of em- 
ployees into the printing industry, which boded ill for 
the future of the industry, and they believed there 
was no economy in low wages, on that account. It 
has given them a new incentive to codperate in the 
matter of apprenticeship, trade schools, and so on, 
and in inducing a better class of people to learn the 
printing trades. 

This whole thing has been going on only a few 
months. It promises a good deal. But how does it 
focus on the New York situation, which in a way is 
a key situation? Well, it focuses in just this way: 
The employing printers have formed a committee, 
and under the guidance and counsel of Mr. Silcox, 
have tried to arrive at a fair basis for hours and 
wages with the locals in New York. The local unions 
are under radical leadership, and the employers did 
not feel that they would listen to reason. The terms 
which were proposed were agreed to by the interna- 
tional unions and the international presidents. But 
the local radical leaders pulled off some strikes, lost 
their charters, and on October Ist a general strike 
occurred. The employers and the international or- 
ganizations felt that they were on the way to arriv- 
ing at a fair basis of agreement, fair terms, with the 
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acceptance of sound principles, and the international 
presidents and international organizations felt that 
they were putting up a fight for their existence, as 
were the employers. So the strike is on. The inter- 
nationals have formed new unions, composed of 
men in good standing, and many of the men are flock- 
ing into them. The publishers are standing back of 
the fight, but nobody knows how it is coming out. 

But it is an interesting situation to see five great, 
old, conservative unions, with fine leadership, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the employers on a con- 
structive plan which both feel is fair and right, try- 
ing to get the local unions out of the control of this 
radical, irresponsible, Bolshevistic element in the in- 
dustry. 

How that strike is coming out I do not know; but 
with that out of the way I feel that this joint confer- 
ence council, in the constructive work it is doing, in 
the understandings which it is developing, promises a 
good deal for the printing interests. The research 
work alone will bring out a basis of dependable data 
on which contracts can be made and lived up to by 
both parties. 

I am just giving you this brief sketch. I wish Mr. 
Silcox could have been here. But this shows you how 
the people in one large industry, employing altogether 
170,000 men—3,500 employing printers’ firms and 
170,000 workmen—are working together on a con- 
structive plan, and basing it on a thorough study of 
the economics of the situation, through a thoroughly 
organized research department. 


Ill. IN THE MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


KEPPELE HALL 


For the purpose of making matters a little clearer, 
before taking up the industrial situation as it exists 
in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry today, I wish 
briefly to go over some historical data in reference to 
the industry. Understand, please, that the remarks 
I am making bear on what is known as the men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry, and have nothing to do with 
the manufacture of women’s clothing. 

The clothing industry in this country can be said 
to have really started as a manufacturing proposition 
with the invention and use of the sewing machine. 
It was not until then that it could be so considered. 
I have figures which indicate that in the year 1858, 
ten years after the introduction of the sewing mia- 
chine, there were employed in the clothing industry 
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in the City of New York 32,000 people, one-half of 
whom were women. These people were located in 
130 clothing establishments of some character and 
standing, and in numerous smaller ones. The busi- 
ness done was in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 a 
year. There were twenty houses averaging a business 
of $125,000 a year, and some seventy averaging about 
$40,000. The wage of cutters in those days was $13 
per week, tailors $9 per week, and of the women 
in the industry $5 per week. New York had about 
double the number of people that were employed in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore combined. 

The proprietors in the industry were for the most 
part Jews—largely of German extraction—who had 
come to this country, and who, starting in a small way, 
had through thrift and diligence increased their cap- 
ital to an extent which permitted them to purchase 
and cut the cloth and either manufacture it into clothes 
in their own establishments or let it out by contract 
to other smaller manufacturers or to individuals. 

After the Civil War, a very great demand for cloth- 
ing and a scarcity of labor induced a large immigra- 
tion of Russian Jews. They came to this country be- 
cause there was plenty of work for which they seemed 
peculiarly fitted. 

There were now developing two distinct types of 
shops—the “inside” shop in which the clothing was 
manufactured completely, and the “contract” shop in 
which the clothing was made into coats or trousers 
or vests from cloth which had been purchased and 
cut by other merchants or manufacturers. 

In 1875 the cutting machine was invented, which re- 
duced the amount of labor necessary to cut the cloth 
to about one-seventh of what it had been before that 
time. 

From 1875 to 1880 there was developed in this 
country what is known as the “team work” system, 
which resulted in the sweat-shop system. The cut- 
ting machines enabled the clothing merchant—I will 
not call him a manufacturer—to purchase material, 
cut it economically, and contract it out to individuals 
who took the cut cloth into their own homes and there 
manufactured the coats, trousers and waistcoats that 


went to make up a suit of clothes. A team consisting 


of a baster, an operator and a finisher made the whole 
garment. This resulted, as you can readily under- 
stand, in considerable abuse. Contracts for clothing 
were let to the lowest bidder. There was no possibil- 
ity of other than individual bargaining between the 
proprietor and the person who was going to make 
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these clothes, as to what price the maker would get. 
Clothing was taken into the homes and operated on 
by any member of a family who could run a sewing 
machine, ply a needle or do any part of the work. So 
there grew up in the big centers this sweat-shop sys- 
tem to which the immigrants lent themselves. This 
situation was afterwards cleaned up by very drastic 
legislation that eliminated the sweat-shops and brought 
about what we now know as the contract-shop, which 
largely took the place of the smaller sweat-shop. 


Following the assassination of Alexander II in 1881 
there was a great influx of Russian Jews into New 
York. They took more kindly to shop work than to 
other kinds of city work or rural employment. More- 
over a number of earlier immigrants from this race 
had now become clothing contractors. They could 
offer the newcomers plenty of work and the newcom- 
ers furnished an abundant supply of cheap labor. 

The successful manufacturing concerns in the 
clothing industry today are the result of the thrift, 
economy and business acumen of the men of the last 
generation who managed, starting on a small scale, to 
build up businesses of considerable magnitude. 


The clothing industry is very different from any 
other industry with which I am familiar. With re- 
spect to the printing industry, Mr. Kendall has made 
the terrible admission that they do not know all of 
the conditions that exist in that industry. The cloth- 
ing manufacturers are obliged to make the equally 
terrible admission that they do not know the situa- 
tion that exists in the clothing trade today. It can 
hardly be called, on the part of the proprietors, a 
manufacturing business; it is more of a merchandis- 
ing proposition. I think that those who are interested 
in the clothing trade in almost any capacity, will ad- 
mit that one of the problems confronting us is the fact 
that we are having to deal from the management 
standpoint, largely with men who are traders rather 
than manufacturers, and that manufacturing is more 
of an incident to their business than its main aim. 
However, we have come to the point where the sweat- 
shop is outruled, where the contract-shop is becom- 
ing less and less desirable, and where it is necessary 
to increase the number of what we call inside-shops 
—that is, manufacturing establishments in which all 
of the workers are gathered and where the processes 
of manufacture go through as they do in any other 
industrial establishment. 

Since the termination of the war there have been 
brought into the clothing industry as consultants from 
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the outside, a number of men who are experts in pro- 
duction, and others who are interested in the matter 
of industrial relations. We think that in this in- 
dustry, as in all other industries, we should recog- 
nize the fact that unless our industrial relations are 
right there is very little chance of our doing anything 
really successful or constructive in the industry itself. 

The workers in the men’s clothing industry are for 
the very large part members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, a secession organ- 
ization from the United Garment Workers of Ameri- 
ca, which was formed in 1914. Most of the shops in 
the four large markets—New York, Chicago, Roches- 
ter, and Baltimore—are employing members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and have 
been operating for some time under agreements with 
the union. These agreements in brief are to the ef- 
fect that the employers shall employ, whenever pos- 
sible, members of the union ; that if the union is unable 
to furnish such employees the manufacturer is at lib- 
erty to employ whom he will; that matters of dispute 
in regard to wages or other conditions shall be re- 
ferred to wage or trade boards, which consist of a 
number of employees, a number from the manage- 
ment, and an impartial chairman. These boards are 
to be used for settlements in lieu of resort to strikes 
or lockouts. There is a board of arbitration to which 
can be referred matters that have been appealed from 
decisions either of the trade board or of the wage 
board. The trade board and the wage board each 
have an impartial chairman whose salary is paid joint- 
ly by the manufacturers and unions, The board of ar- 
bitration also has its impartial chairman. In some 
of the markets, matters have never gone so far as the 
board of arbitration. In other markets there is a fre- 
quent bringing up of cases from what might be called 
the lower court, and it is necessary to have a “full 
time” person on this work, who is paid jointly by 
both sides. 

The right to bargain between the union and the 
employers has been a settled question for some time. 
The clothing manufacturers have recognized quite 
clearly that in order to get along at all there must be 
some form of conference with their employees in 
which they would each have a voice. But that was 
not the great problem that the clothing industry faced. 
These arrangements between individual shops and 
their workers were perfectly satisfactory, but they 
led to great confusion as between different shops in 
the same town, and very much greater confusion as 
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between the different markets. So it became evident, 
to employers, to union officials, and to this group of 
engineers and other interested men who had come 
into the clothing industry from the outside, that there 
was an opportunity to take a very forward step by 
organizing machinery in the clothing industry which 
would lead to national collective bargaining between 
the employers and the labor unions in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. A number of conferences were held at 
which representatives of both of these parties were 
present, beginning, I think, some time last May, and 
culminating in July of this year, when there was 
formed in New York City, by the manufacturers, a 
National Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufac- 
turers. The purpose of this industrial federation was 
to have available a strong organization of the employ- 
ers to deal with a strong organization of the men, not 
with the idea of fighting and clashing, but with the 
idea of threshing out all matters in a friendly way and 
of coming to some conclusion which would be satis- 
factory to both parties. Before the manufacturers 
had this association, the unions had their organization, 
which was headed by some very strong and some very 
far-seeing men. These people recognized the fact that 
for the sake of their own union organization they 
could do better by having a strong organization of 
manufacturers to deal with. 

The formation of this manufacturers’ federation 
was an interesting event. Here were the four large 
markets—New York, Chicago, Rochester, and Bal- 
timore. In those markets were large numbers of indi- 
vidual manufacturers and contractors. In most of 
them they had had manufacturers’ associations that 
had never been effective. There was distrust among 
the members of these various associations. In all of 
the markets the manufacturers—even members of the 
association—had not been playing fair with each other. 
If there was an opportunity to do something by which 
they could take advantage of their competitors, they 
would take that advantage. The problem of reconcil- 
ing differences between the individual employers in 
all these markets presented a task that we could have 
worked on for years and years without any result. 
So it became necessary to form this federation on an 
entirely new basis. The approach to the manufactur- 
ers was simply this: “You are up against a distressing 
situation in the clothing industry; you are all at sixes 
and sevens; you are paying all kinds of wages; you do 
not know whether the wages you are paying compare 
favorably or unfavorably with those that your com- 
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petitors are paying. The organization among your 
workers is such that they can demand almost anything 
they wish, and unless you grant the demand you are 
likely to get yourselves into trouble. Now, are you 
willing, Mr. New York market, Mr. Baltimore mar- 
ket, Mr. Rochester market, Mr. Chicago market, to 
delegate two representatives—one a manufacturer 
the other a labor manager—to whom you will intrust 
full authority in dealing with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America on any matters that affect 
wages or other industrial relations?’ The answer 
was “Yes”; and two men were selected from each of 
the four markets, who met in New York and formed 
this National Industrial Federation of Clothing Man- 
ufacturers. The four employers were elected a Board 
of Governors. The four labor managers were elected 
a National Board of Labor Managers, and were given 
full authority to deal with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and all agreed to abide by any 
decisions which might be made for them by this com- 
mittee. Last month the members of the Federation met 
with the President and Executive Council of the Amal- 
gamated, and at present the President of the Amalga- 
mated and one of the Labor Managers have secured a 
furlough of a month for the purpose of visiting the 
four markets, with the idea of collecting information 
which they can present before the Federation and the 
union as a basis for determining wages and other con- 
ditions in the clothing industry and stabilizing them 
for the period of the present manufacturing season. 
It has been a very interesting thing to find that it 
is possible to have a workable arrangement of this 
kind. This, I believe, is the first instance where labor 
and capital have joined hands for national collective 
bargaining. The pressing questions to be taken up, 
of course, are those relating to wages and hours. It 
immediately became apparent that a research bureau, 
such as Mr. Kendall has spoken of in the printing in- 
dustry, was absolutely essential in the clothing indus- 
try, and I am pleased to be able to say that a few days 
ago in New York the President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers told me that he and his organiza- 
tion recognized the importance of such a research bu- 
reau, and were willing to aid in its formation and bear 
their share of its expense. Its object will be not only 
to make investigations as to prevailing rates of wages 
and living conditions, and the relation between the 
two, but to make a scientific study of the clothing in- 
dustry with the idea of broadening its field, studying 
its possible markets, and going into all the different 
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branches of the industry on which useful information 
is necessary for both the manufacturers and the work- 
ers themselves. 

The situation in the clothing industry up to the pres- 
ent time has been almost chaotic. The union has rec- 
ognized the fact that it is just as bad for its organiza- 
tion as for anyone else not to have some common stan- 
dards to work by. 

The union organization has also come out flat- 
footed with the statement that it stands for anything 
which will increase the efficiency of the worker and 
for anything that will increase production. 

Now, gentlemen, when any organization of workers 
comes tg you with a proposition of that kind, and is 
willing to stand on those principles with you, you have 
a very solid basis to build on. I know that these peo- 
ple mean what they say. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in the production end find that as long 
as we are prepared to deal fairly and squarely 
with them, and lay. our cards on the table, 
they will go along with us. I want to tell you 
that in the establishment in Baltimore with which I 
am personally connected, we have been taking up 
step by step with our shop chairman, matters that we 
did not have to take up with him; matters that by the 
terms of our agreement we could put into that shop 
whether he wanted them or not. But we have dis- 
cussed these matters with him before introducing 
them. We have not merely asked for approval of 
them, but have discussed the value of suggested meth- 
ods, and until they were convinced that the innova- 
tions would result in great benefit to the workers 
we have withheld their introduction; and we have as- 
surance from them that they will codperate with us 
in standards of prdduction and methods which will in- 
crease productivity. 

Since the war we have come into an entirely dif- 
ferent era. I have heard references—I think Mr. 
Frankfurter made such a reference—to the fact that 
we have been fighting a war against autocracy, and 
that the war had been won on that basis. It seems 
to me that, to those of us who are interested in indus- 
try, there is a great lesson in this war. I think we 
have got to look inside a good deal. How really dem- 
ocratic are we and how democratic are we prepared 
to make industry? There are tremendous possibil- 
ities for the members of this Society, knowing pro- 
duction-as they do, knowing industry as they do, to 
step in and align themselves with this movement for 
collective action which I hope and believe is going to 
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result, in this industry, in bringing about a condition 
that will put the labor situation and the whole indus- 
trial relations situation, one good step forward. 


IV. IN THE ARSENALS OF THE ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT, U. S. A. 


Orto S. BeyYer, JR. 


I am a little bit sorry that it is not quite possible 
for me to speak with all the freedom with which I 
should like. The relations between workers and man- 
agement, which is in a state of development in the 
Government arsenals at the present time, is not quite 
as well crystalized as we hoped it would be when I 
expected to come up here. For that reason it is 
thought advisable, perhaps, not to dwell too much in 
particular on the things thus far accomplished. There 
has been a good deal of distorted publicity about these 
developments which have caused us some embarrass- 
ment. 

If I may do so, however, I should like to speak 
more from my personal viewpoint and from the stand- 
point of the personal experience which I have gath- 
ered in having to do with the development of indus- 
trial relations in these Government institutions. 

Before I launch upon that subject specifically, I 
should like to say a word or two about my concep- 
tion of so-called industrial relations and of the de- 
velopments which we are witnessing all over the 
world today. We hear a good deal about the Whitley 
Councils, a good deal about things that have been done 
by the International Harvester Company, by the Mid- 


_ vale Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company, 


and by others. In my estimation there is just one 
weakness in all these, and that is that they do not 
come exactly from the source which is supposed to 
benefit by them—namely, the workers themselves. 


The situation has resulted more or less in kinds 


_of organizations which attempt to fill in administra- 


tive gaps by the more or less arbitrary creation of 
committees for the purpose of settling industrial ques- 
tions which affect our manufacturing institutions. 
Now, committees are by #@ means the last answer. The 
thing at stake is very much more vital and fundamen- 
tal than to permit of its solution by the injection of 
more administrative machinery than already exists. 
The important thing in my estimation is to bring about 
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a realization on the part of the workers of their re- 
sponsibility towards the industry. That reduces the 
whole proposition very largely to a matter of tech- 
nique, | 

It so happens that in the Government arsenals, as 
in fact in practically all Governmental institutions, 
the workers are relatively highly developed as far as 
their trade abilities are concerned. The Civil Service 
has seen to that. The men who are in these arsenals, 
in the Post Office Department, and in other institu- 
tions of that kind, in the Railway Administration and 
the Navy Yards, are men who have gotten there by 
a process of selection which is rather rigid. In addi- 
tion to that, the Government has had no objection to 
the men’s organizing. While, of course, it has not rec- 
ognized the closed shop in any sense of the word, and 
proposes not to do so, nevertheless it does deal with 
organized labor, and I think very much to the good of 
the things which the Government is trying to do in its 
institutions. 

In attempting to get true and genuine relations es- 
tablished between workers and management it is im- 
portant to find a motive, a nucleus around which these 
relations can be developed. In the Government ar- 
senals that nucleus turned out to be the stability of 
employment of the workers. During the war the ar- 
senals were greatly expanded, the number of em- 
ployees having grown from 8,000 to something like 
34,000. When the war stopped, the matter of perma- 
nency of employment became very important to these 
men, and of course they became interested and wanted 
to know what they could do in order to insure the per- 
manency of their employment. During the war, how- 
ever, the appeal to patriotism, the necessity of pro- 
duction to win the war, had gotten over some very 
fundamental ideas. These men learned their lessons 
and profited by them very wholesomely. 

I am not going to transgress upon the remarks of 
Mr. Cornick, who is to speak this evening, because I 
believe what he will say with respect to the feeling of 
the workers on this subject will probably come with 
a great deal more conviction, for he is their personal 
representative. I do wish to emphasize, however, this 
very important thing, and that is that under no condi- 
tions is_it conceivable that improved relations can be 
brought about or developed unless the men have some- 
thing which is very fundamental to their welfare rec- 
ognized in the attempt to bring about these mpayer 
relations. 
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Thus in the arsenals it was necessary to bring about 
stability of employment if the employees were to re- 
main contented. They had come with their families 
to these institutions at the request of the Government ; 
they had contributed in no small measure during the 
war to the building up of the communities in which 
they were located; and they felt that a democratic 
government ought to take cognizance of their efforts 
after the war was over, when it became necessary to 


modify and readjust industry. In other words, it~ 


should consider the interest of its workers just as it 
did of its soldiers. I am glad to say that when they 
brought the matter to the attention of the Secretary 
of War he was in thorough accord with them, and told 
them that it would be no more than right and proper 
that some attempt should be made to find work for 
men who were at those arsenals, utilizing, if you 
please, the growing surplus facilities of the arsenals 
to manufacture other things for the Government be- 
sides munitions of war. Thus, primarily, it was rec- 
ognized that the first step must be a consistent attempt 
to find new work for the arsenals to replace the former 
lines of work. An agency was established whose 
functions were ‘to find such work, and the workers 
through their representatives were linked up with the 
agency. This opened up a channel which tended to 
convey to the employees their responsibility in secur- 
ing work and they began to realize it. 

But they did not stop at mere realization; they 
did not think for a moment that all they had to do 
was to have requests for bids or estimates for dif- 
ferent work submitted to the arsenals. They saw 
that if they were going to be successful in thus se- 
curing work, they had to see to it themselves that 
when the work was actually turned out it would be 
at a figure which would enable other departments of 
the Government to let them have the work. So 


around that they began to develop administrative ma-* 


chinery for the purpose of getting over to the work- 
ers their idea of the necessity for them to contribute 
constructively to getting work. At Rock Island par- 
ticularly this development has reached a relatively 
high degree of perfection. When the men selected by 
the workers for direct cooperation with the manage- 
ment were actually assigned to their duties, they did 
not stop for one moment to simply sit around and 
talk, but got busy and began to investigate the cost- 
accounting system, methods of production, etc. They 
did not stop at that. They realized, for instance, their 


own limitations with respect to understanding ac- 
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counting methods, so some of them decided to go to 
school for the purpose of learning more about book- 
keeping and accounting. The net result of it all was 
that not only did the men themselves become very 
deeply interested in these administrative problems, and 
do what they could to straighten them out and help the 
management to eliminate charges which were not 
proper, but they began to bring pressure to bear upon 
their constituents in the shops to help. 


Out of all this very remarkable things have grown. 
They have been called to our attention from time to 
time. I know of one case, for instance, where for 
some cause or other the estimates were not coming 
out exactly as had been expected. The next. morning 
a man came in with a suggestion—voluntary, to be 
sure—which, when put into operation, saved the loss 
which had thus far been incurred on the job. Not only 
that, but it saved some other expenses, with the result 
of cutting down the expected total cost of produc- 
tion. I have known of cases where the men have ac- 
tually gotten after some of their fellows in the shop 
for not living up to the production they thought they 
should show. 

Another very surprising and interesting develop- 
ment is that the men are arranging now to organize 
courses of instruction for themselves at the arsenals. I 
was very much pleased to hear what Mr. Frankfurter 
had to say about the development of the new tenden- 
cies which he recognized so clearly. I think that is 
more exemplified in the arsenals than in any other 
institution that I know of. The matter of wages and 
the conventional things which are causing so much 
distress at the present moment in other industrial es- 
tablishments are not at all paramount with the work- 
ers in the arsenals. What they are interested in is 
stability of employment. They see that what they have 
to do now is to assume responsibility, do whatever 
they possibly can in order to make this thing a suc- 
cess. You can readily see just how they would react 
to the question of wages. As the cost of living goes 
up or comes down, irrespective of what it may do— 
assuming, for instance, that it will go up—they will 
not be quite so anxious to insist upon wage increases 
irrespective of all the implications which may follow. 
The same thing is true, of course, with respect to 
hours, working conditions, and so forth. All these 
things assume a different aspect in their minds. I 
must say that as far as a Government institution is 
concerned, as I think I have emphasized before, many 
of the things which are agitating the community, and 
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the workers particularly at the present time in their 
fight for status, have already been determined. The 
workers in the Government service already enjoy the 
eight-hour day, the forty-eight-hour week during the 
winter, and forty-four-hour week during the summer. 
They realize that there is very little difference, if any, 
between the interest of the management and the inter- 
est of the workers, and they are both basically inter- 
ested in the success of the business. There are new 
conditions existing which must be satisfied before the 
workers are considered. All these things the men 
know, and they know them very clearly. One big 
problem, of course, is to get everyone to feel his re- 
sponsibility. We feel, and I think feel very justly, that 
the whole process is in a state of successful develop- 
ment. 

It was very gratifying to me when I heard some of 
the speakers at a recent convention of employees from 
the arsenal talk about these new relationships. Dis- 
trict Lodge No. 44 in Washington brought up the 
question of the forty-four-hour week at the arsenals 
and at the navy yards and other Government institu- 
tions. Some of the speakers from the arsenals got up 
and said that they considered that matter to be en- 
tirely secondary ; they felt that the important thing at 
this stage of the game was for the workers to get to- 
gether for the purpose of developing ways and means 
whereby their positions would be secure. They 
pointed out the significance of their position, how 
much better off they were by virtue of working for 
the Government. Furthermore, when the arsenal 
workers made their original suggestion to the Secre- 
tary of War, asking that efforts be made to stabilize 
arsenal employment, they said that they realized their 
responsibilities as well as their limitations, and that 
they would be perfectly glad and ready to engage pro- 
duction engineers and pay for them themselves, pro- 
vided they could get the agreement of the Secretary 
of War to carry this out. They pointed out to the 
Secretary that they would have such engineers ad- 
vise them as workers what they could do, and that 
they felt that possibly such engineers might be able to 
advise the Government or the managers of these ar- 
senals in regard to what all could do, jointly. 

These men, I think, are sincere. Certainly from my 
contact with them I am convinced that what they say 
and what they do is very significant. They want the 
thing to succeed, and they propose to do everything 
they can to help it along and make it succeed basic- 
ally along the lines of efficiency and production. 
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V. DISCUSSION 


Mr. George D. Babcock’: The chairman has made 
reference to a condition where scientific management 
came first and organization afterward, as compared 
to a case where organization came first and scientific 
management afterward. I think most of you ac- 
quainted with the work at Franklin knew that we were 
operating a non-union shop, having no union em- 
ployees whatever at that place. After I had been 
through service in the war, the proposition of dis- 
crimination grew upon me to an extent where | was 
satisfied that I never should again associate myself 
with anybody at any time who practiced discrimina- 
tion against the unions. That immediately barred any 
opportunity I might have to operate in a non-union 
shop. 

It was my pleasure to join the Holt Manufacturing 
Company, of Peoria, Illinois, and to there find a 
strongly organized trade union; and my coming, 
when I first struck there, was feared by both parties — 
by the managers, who feared that something terrible 
would follow, and by those strong for organization, 
who feared trouble for the trade unions. The infor- 
mation that I am now speaking in the presence of 
three of the strongest union workers of the com- 
pany, who have accompanied me to this meeting, may 
add a little bit of weight to my words. 

There is no doubt at all that, having one of the 
most highly developed types of scientific management 
we can put across, it has been absolutely strengthened 
by virtue of the organization of the workers. I will 
read very briefly the principles under which we are 
getting together, and when I speak for ourselves I 
mean Our own workers and those who have the direc- 
tion of affairs there. And the workers are here, as 
evidence, in addition to my voice in regard to this 
matter. They did not come for that particular rea- 
son, but came to get better acquainted with the sub- 
ject itself. 

Scientific management is that kind of management 
which conducts affairs by standards established by 
facts or principles gained through system, observa- 
tion, experiment or reasoning. Please note that sci- 
entific management as here defined does not rest upon 
casual information or bargaining, but upon estab- 
lished facts. I believe that the practice of five funda- 
mentals in relations between the management and 
workers is essential for its satisfactory continuation, 
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if adopted. They are: 

1. Employers will practice no discrimination 
against employees. 

2. Employees will practice no discrimination 
against employers or fellow employees. 

3. Employees will practice no restriction of pro- 
ductive output. 

4. Employers and employees shall share equitably 
in the economic returns of scientific management. 

5. Permanent relations between all operatives shall 
be insured by the reduction of the activities of the 
industry, as far as possible, to standards for guidance. 
These standards shall be established, as far as pos- 
sible, by collective determination and agreement. 


That is the platform upon which we have agreed 
with the leaders of our working forces as guidance for 
our future practices, regardless of whether it may be 
called the Taylor system of scientific management or 
not. They are in accord with these principles, and we 
are entirely in accord with them, and I think I need 
say no more. I will merely add to this very brief 
contribution one thing, and that is that I do not think 
the trades organizations have any differences with sci- 
entific management. I believe the reason why they 
think they have is because they don’t know about it, 
and I believe the reason they do not know is because 
the employers have not given them a chance to find 
out. 


Daniel M. Bates’: Mr. Babcock, you have referred 
to scientific management being carried out equally by 
employers and employees. Suppose you save sixty 
per cent of your labor cost, which might be very pos- 
sible by scientific management, would you divide 30-30 
or take out the cost of providing your scientific man- 
agement and divide the balance 50-50? It seems to 
me when you arrive at that you have almost gotten 
the solution of the whole problem. 

Mr. Babcock: My answer is that we haven’t ar- 
rived at that point, because we haven’t had a collective 
determination of it; but I will say this, that in equity 
there should be a joint division of those profits. That 
is the only answer I can give. 

The Chairman: Is there some one who wishes to 
ask questions of the speakers of the afternoon ?—they 
are here, and are your mark. 

Mr. Babcock: I would like to ask Captain Beyer 
what is the point of contact between Rock Island and 
their employees ? 
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Captain Beyer: At Rock Island the employees se- 
lect their representatives and the management selects 
its representatives, and they form joint committees 
for whatever there is for a committee to do. It is 
more or less desirable to maintain this arrangement in 
a state of flux. They don’t want anything ironclad. 

Mr. Babcock: Do you direct them in any way in 
the selection of those committees or in the way they 
are formed? It is a purely democratic selection of 
representatives ? 

Captain Beyer: Purely democratic. 

Mr. Babcock: I am very happy to say that that has 
been our plan. It has been brought out before that 
other plans have led towards direction by the em- 
ployer as to the form of representation that labor 
might have, and that the employers might even have 
a hand in the selection of their representatives. In 
our case we have taken a purely democratic attitude 
towards it, and the men have taken care of their own 
representation, without any selection from us. I may 
say that there was appointed a committee of three men, 
later on a larger committee of seven, so that they could 
have more perfect representation, and that there has 
not been a single man appointed on that committee, I 
believe, who will not do everything on earth he can do 
from the standpoint of reason to carry out matters 
coming before them. When I say, further, that when 
our city was in a very agitated condition by virtue of 
radicals trying to take control, the Holt Manufactur- 
ing Company avoided all trouble of that kind by vir- 
tue of the activities of its organized employees, who 
prevented any such condition from arising. I might 
take the liberty of asking the chairman of our cen- 
tral committee to rise here for a moment. 

The Chairman: If you don’t do it I am going to 
do it. | 

Mr. Stack’: Colonel Babcock has given a brief 
statement of the situation at Holt’s. As he has said, 
the Holt Manufacturing Company is organized. The 
other manufacturing plants were not organized to any 
extent,—probably, I should judge, twenty per cent 
organized. Some were not organized at all. A num- 
ber of radical labor leaders started agitation in Peoria 
after the coal miners’ strike. The situation had been 
strained by the taking away of charters and reorgan- 
izing after that trouble, not allowing the radicals in at 
all, and some of the radicals then started in to organ- 
ize the unorganized industries around Peoria. We did 
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not need their assistance, as we clearly stated to them, 
but they got twenty or thirty per cent of the laboring 
men around out on strike. After they had been out 
several weeks, and there was a deadlock, no recogni- 
tion being given by employers, a situation came about 
as everybody is familiar with in such cases, where 
what is called a sympathetic strike was attempted, and 
they sent out posters inviting all labor, organized and 
unorganized, to join them in one great big celebration. 
They stipulated three days to hold the strike, the first 
day to fall on Friday, and the other days to be Satur- 
day and Sunday. The next day, Monday, Labor Day, 
would terminate their sympathetic strike. We were 
forewarned of the action to be taken by the Central 
Labor Union of Peoria. The labor assembly was com- 
posed of about thirty-eight branches of organized la- 
bor. Because of the light thrown upon the matter 
by the Holt committee, the central labor body became 
impressed with the situation as presented, and came 
out publicly against the sympathetic strike through the 
public press. The day previous to the strike I, as 
chairman of the Holt committee, called a meeting. I 
will say, in addition to what Mr. Babcock has said, 
that we have represented on that committee each and 
every department of the shop, regardless of where it 
happens to be or what class of mechanics it has. Each 
department has one representative, at any rate, accord- 
ing to its size, on what we call a general committee. 
From that general committee is appointed a central 
committee, consisting of seven. We endeavor as far 
as possible to distribute this central committee over the 
entire shop, so that at any time it will be accessible to 
all the men. The general committee consists of a 
body of thirty-five or thirty-six men who select a 
chairman and secretary who serve for both commit- 
tees, the central committee and the general committee. 

I will now return to the sympathetic strike. The day 
previous, at the noon hour, a meeting was called in 
the shop to take action on the sympathetic strike, and 
the matter was discussed very seriously. The work- 
ers came out unanimously—and there was a good at- 
tendance, as it happened to be around luncheon\time— 
against the sympathetic strike, wanting to go on record 
against it. So a bulletin was posted in the shop to that 
effect. It was a very serious affair. To show how 
far it went, the street car men stopped service for 
three or four days and the Holt men had to go to 
work by any means possible, automobiles and other 
conveyances. I inquired as to the number of men ab- 
sent, men who did not report for a day’s work, and I 
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don’t think there were five per cent on the average, 
as compared with the week previous, when there was 
no trouble. That shows that the men used foresight 
and good judgment on the proposition, and that it was 
a particularly good showing when it is borne in mind 
that some of them had to walk two or three miles to 
work. 

The next day there was a demonstration and it was 
planned that there should be a parade. We got word 
from Colonel Babcock that the line of march was to 


include East Peoria. You see, we are a separate town, 


the situation being like that of Boston and Cambridge . 
here. They started out to come over the bridge. The 
city authorities had made a previous arrangement to 
raise the only draw of the bridge. The strikers got so 
strong that they threatened to dynamite the bridge, 
and one thing and another, and it was necessary to 
put the draw down again. So they marched across 
the bridge, I should judge 5,000 or 6,000, calling 
names and insulting the employees of the shop, trying 
to intimidate the employees to get them away. The 
only success they had was to rile the men, so that 


there was almost a riot in trying to prevent the men 


of the shop from going out and having a battle with 
them. We took a stand. I had sent word to them 
previously stating the reason for our stand against 
them in their call for a sympathetic strike, and had 
told them we would meet them through. a represen- 
tative body they might select or appoint, at any time 
and place they might select, and discuss the reasons 
why we did not consider it an advisable move. They 
did not see fit to send a committee, but thought they 
would send the 5,000 or 6,000 radicals over to intimi- 
date us; thought they would get success in that way. 
They found that that was foolish, and the next day 
they sent a committee. I did not know that the com- 
mittee was over there. They had badges on them. I 
saw a few of them standing around the door, and 
walked up and asked them what they were there for. 
I thought they were probably taking some means of 
intimidating the men and stopping them from going to 
work that morning. That was the day after the dem- 
onstration. They said that they had sent over a com- 
mittee to meet our committee, and I told them I was 
on the committee and would gather up the other mem- 
bers of the central committee and come out and meet 
them as soon as possible. It was about twenty min- 
utes before we got the whole committee out. We went 
over the proposition thoroughly. I told them they 
had done things that I considered unfair, that when 
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they had got up the demonstration, with five or six 
thousand, including women and children, and had 
acted as they did giving cat calls as they went along, 
one thing and another, it was not a proper or digni- 
fied thing to do, especially when there were more 
union men in our plant than were in the parade. I 
told them I did not think it was a fair thing to do. 
It ended by their agreeing with me that it was not a 
very wise move to call the sympathetic strike. 

Mr. William J. Adam': Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask a question. I understand Mr. Hall to say 
that the clothing makers favored any move which 
would tend to increase output. Now, I understood 
that they had stopped all piece-work in Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx. I may be misinformed, but I would 
like to know whether that is so? 

Mr. Hall: I cannot answer the question whether 
they have stopped all piece-work in Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx. What bearing, Mr. Adam, do you consider 
that to have in the matter of production? 

Mr. Adam: I mean this, that when a man is paid 
according to output he produces moft than when he 
gets a straight weekly rate. 

Mr. Hall: I can say this, in explanation. Some of 
the plants in the clothing industry in all the markets 
are working on piece rates. Others of the plants are 
working on weekly work rates. But in all the plants, 
so far as I know, where they are working on weekly 
rates, there is a plan to determine standards of out- 
put which shall determine a week’s work for which 
they are to get this wage. In other words, wherever 
piece rates have been abandoned it has not been with 
the idea of restricting production. Some of these 
plants have gone a long way towards the establish- 
ment of standards. They have even gone so far as 
to establish different standards. I know of one place 
where they have A, B, C, and D standards. When a 
man reaches the A standard he is entitled to his 
week’s work; when he reaches the B standard he re- 
ceives additional compensation, and so on for the C 
and D standard. And when he fails to reach the A 
standard his wage is reduced. So there is a perfectly 
distinct measure of production, and it may be interest- 
ing to note that in this particular plant to which I re- 
fer so many workers have got to the D standard that 
they are now asking for an E standard. 

Mr. Henry W. Shelton?: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask Mr. Babcock or Mr. Stack what the rela- 
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tionship of ‘the shop organization,—which, as I un- 
derstood the explanation, was representative of all 
employees in the shop, irrespective of the trade,—is 
to the various trade unions which may be nationally or 
otherwise organized, and whether the shop union, 
which I understand they have, is succeeding in solv- 
ing the problem within the plant which the trade 
union, as such, hitherto has not succeeded in — 
or perhaps could not solve? 


Mr. Stack: I think you have a wrong understand- 
ing of it. We have not a shop union. We are all 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and 
there is merely the joint shop council, you may say, 
or council to work through the committee for the ben- 
efit of the employees of that one shop alone. 

The Chairman: That is because you have a num- 
ber, eight or nine, different unions represented in the 
shop, is it not? 

Mr. Shelton: Do the eight or nine unions include 
all the members of the shop, or are there many em- 
ployees not affliated with those eight or nine unions? 


Mr. Stack: There is no question raised as to the 


organizations they belong to in handling the affairs of 


the shop. As I told you before, there are thirty-five or 
thirty-six on the general committee. I have never 
asked them who they represented. I have asked what 
department they represented, or rather the secretary 
does at each meeting, but as to whether they are or- 
ganized or unorganized, the question is not raised. 
We had an agreement at one time, which has practic- 
ally outlived itself now, with very few binding points 
in it. We outgrew it, and we would not discriminate. 
You notice that Mr. Babcock made that statement. 
Mr. Babcock: I am sure there are three members of 
the central committee who are non-union men, but, 
as Mr. Stack has said, there is no intent to discrimi- 
nate, and with the other men representing the union 
men, we have felt that they had good, true represen- 
tation. We know that there is absolutely no discrim- 
ination on either side. In fact, soon after the an- 
nouncement was made in the plant putting the man- 
agement clearly on record that there would be no dis- 
crimination by it against the activities of men in the 
organizations, I happened to learn from friends in 
town that the machinists’ union had taken in twenty- 
one additional members. They were worried about 
it; afraid that the plant was going to become strongly 
organized right away. I mentioned the fact to Mr. 
Stack and he said, “You are all wrong,—there were 
not twenty-one, there were forty-one.” The point is 
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that we will not discriminate. There will be no change 
to our men by virtue of discrimination. I will say 
again, by virtue of there being no discrimination on 
the side of either of the parties, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that the plant will be 100 per cent union before 
the year is over, and still be an open plant. 


Mr. Royal D. Meeker’: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Babcock or Mr. Stack just what the 
questions handled by the shop committee, or whatever 
the name, are? I understand from the answer al- 
ready given by Mr. Stack that the questions of wages 
and hours of labor are handled by the national or 
international organization. Now, can you just give us 
in brief what kind of questions are up to the shop 
committee, and how they are handled? 

Mr. Babcock: Whenever any questions arise, we 
ask the shop committee to assist us. That has been 
the universal rule. I think Mr. Stack, perhaps, out- 
lined briefly the way in which problems come to him 
and the way in which they reached us. I prefer that 
he do it. 

Mr. Stack: Of course, in the matter of wages and 
hours, there are conferences with the international 
representatives, but they were in vogue previous to 
Mr. Babcock’s joining the company. We have had 
more or less committee representation for the past two 
or three years, but it was not clearly brought to a def- 
inite head until Mr. Babcock’s administration. The 
reason why we had that general committee was to take 
up any personal grievance that comes through the 
shop. The general committeeman from the depart- 
ment, whenever the matter of grievance occurs, turns 
it over to the chairman of the central committee, and 
he in turn takes it up with the manager of the per- 


. sonnel control department, and he sends back written 
‘notice to the person whom this grievance materially 


affects and action is taken upon it. Action is taken 
within seven days, or there is a definite understanding 
as.to the reason for delay ; whether, for instance, they 
cannot get all the data necessary to a settlement of 
the matter one way or the other. 

Mr. Meeker: Do you handle only grievances, or do 
you participate in the management of the shop in any 
way? | 

Mr. Stack: Where there is any movement along 
the welfare line, the management invites our council 
in all such things. Does that answer your question 
clearly ? 
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Mr. Meeker: I did not catch all of that, but I do 
not believe it did answer the question exactly. Is there 
any arrangement or agreement whereby you exer- 
cise some of the functions outlined by Captain Beyer? 
Do you in any way participate in the counsels of the 
administration, in the matter of taking additional or- 
ders, cutting down the labor costs of production, and 
so on? 


Mr. Stack: No, there is no attempt made in that 


way whatsoever. 

Mr. Babcock: I should like to answer in this way: 
The organization is somewhat new as far as activities 
are concerned, but I answered that in that brief ex- 
tract I read. That is, “Permanent relations between 
all operatives shall be insured by the reduction as far 
as possible of the activities of the industry’—produc- 
tion, sales, finances, if it seems desirable—“to stand- 
ards for guidance. These standards shall be estab- 
lished, so far as possible, by collective determination 
and agreement.” In other words, we have swept the 
table right off, and anything that we feel the men are 
interested in or that we feel interested in is discussed 
across the table. This is our platform—anything at 


all connected with the business that can be conceived 


to be of joint interest will be discussed jointly. 
Question from the Audience: Mr. Chairman, this 
brings us up to the question of the steward movement. 
Everyone interested in the labor movement knows 
about that, and knows that the international and na- 
tional organizations of the workmen are opposed to 
the movement, do not favor the tendency to amalga- 
mate all the interests of the men in a shop and deal 
with the employees as such. I would like to ask Mr. 
Frankfurter if he would be prepared to say a few 


words in regard to the shop steward movement in 


_ England? 


Mr. Frankfurter: I think it is clear that that cannot 
be answered in a few sentences. Doubtless you are 
familiar with the blue book that has been published 
by the Ministry of Labor. It would take more than 
the remaining quarter of an hour to explain some of 
the erroneous implications that have been suggested in 
regard to the single shop steward movement. I don’t 
think it would be profitable to discuss at this time 
these questions of trade union tendencies and trade 
union policies in Great Britain. There is a radical 
difference between the two movements. 

Mr. Stack: I see the point, Mr. Chairman. In some 
local districts they do oppose them because there is 
discrimination. An employer will, if possible, try to 
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name the shop committee. An agreement was made 
two years ago, with the sanction of two international 
representatives of organized labor, and in that was 
provision for shop committee representation. If there 
was to be objection raised, I think it would have come 
in the past three years; that they wouldn’t have coun- 
seled a move of that kind unless their men knew it. 

Mr. Babcock: And I can add a little to that ; we are 
perfectly willing to entertain international represen- 
tatives from the city, but they cannot find any excuse 
to come over there! 

Mr. Meeker: I should like to ask Mr. Babcock how 
many employees there are? 

Mr. Babcock: When the agreement was made, two 
thousand. There are now fifteen hundred, approxi- 
mately. This refers to the Peoria plant of the Holt 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Frankfurter: I have not read all the pages of 
your monthly reviews the last two or three years, Mr. 
Meeker, and I think it might be well for you to give 
the audience a reference to them, in connection with 
the question put me. 

Mr. Meeker: Bulletin 255, I think it is, just off the 
press, and that contains the latest developments we 
could find concerning the Whitley Councils. There 
may be more recent developments, but it is safe to say 
here that the Whitley system in its entirety has been 
put into operation in only three industries. National 
councils have been erected in more than forty indus- 
tries and work committees exist, of course, in thou- 
sands of individual plants in industries that are not 
yet organized fully under the Whitley system. There 
is, of course, endless debate about the Whitley sys- 
tem; whether it is going to work or not work. It 
would be utterly impossible to summarize the turbu- 
lence that prevails in Great Britain in regard to the 
matter at the present time. But I don’t think it has 
much bearing on the situation in this country. The 
trade union movement in this country is pretty thor- 
oughly segregated from the trade union movement in 
Great Britain. There is no earthly reason why the 
Holt plant in Peoria should not go ahead with its plan 
of organization; there is no earthly reason why any 
plant should hesitate about adopting any plan of man- 
agement of industry along the lines that have been 
suggested here in this country, because somebody 
says the Whitley plan is not working well, and so on. 

I would like to ask Captain Beyer to tell us if recent 
developments in the arsenals have any bearing on this 
piece of legislation which comes up every year in the 
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sundry civil appropriation bill restricting scientific 
management in the arsenals? 

Captain Beyer: I don’t know whether that is so or 
not. It is not a matter that has come to our attention 
in any way, shape or form. Possibly Mr. Cornick 
can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. Barth: Is there any difference between a dif- 
ferential in a weekly pay rate and a differential in a 
piece rate? 

Captain Beyer: I don’t say that. 

Mr. Barth: Why substitute one thing for the other, 
then, when the other thing is just as good? 

Captain Beyer: I don’t think this arrangement has 
been made with the idea of substituting anything for 
it. 

Mr. Barth: The piece rate is the best thing, as I 
understand it. The name “piece work” has been 
brought into descredit, but I think we ought to bring 
it back, instead of substituting weekly pay, partic- 
ularly if, as we are told, it comes to the same thing. 
When you talk about paying by the week, supposing a 
person is sick a week, what pay does he get then? You 
don’t pay him. I know it. 

Captain Beyer: No. 

Mr. Barth: I know many people talk about weekly 
pay, and make a lot of confusion about it, but I be- 
lieve in getting at the bottom of some of these things. 
I should like to ask Captain Beyer what he knows 
about the efficiency system in arsenals. Probably you 
may not know that I worked ten years ago on an effi- 
ciency system for arsenals, and it was all squashed. 
But they seem to have come back repentant! | 

Captain Beyer :\ Circumstances were quite different, 
then. | 

Mr. Barth: It seems that way. We were certainly up 
against it. One of the men had the temerity and audac- 
ity—I don’t know all the pet words to describe it— at 
the time of the first investigation in Washington, to say 
that all the American workman needs was a fair day’s 
pay and a fair day’s work, when we all knew they 
were loafing to beat the band at Rock Island, Water- 
town and Franklin. We are now told again that all 
they need is an incentive. The incentive, I am glad 
to understand, is to hold the job! I suppose that is 
the incentive that was needed to do a day’s work—to 
hold their job. 

Mr. Frankfurter: I would like to ask a question of 
Mr. Barth. Do you think it makes any difference who 
determines the rates? Does it make any difference 


to you who actually participates in the determination? 
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Mr. Barth: No. I can probably tell you something 
about that. When this wonderful investigation was 
had, they didn’t know what they were talking about 
in Washington. I don’t care who does it, as long as 
something is arrived at that will be an incentive for a 
person to do a day’s work. 

Mr. Frankfurter: But it may make a good deal of 
difference how much confidence there is in the deci- 
sion, whether the men have somebody representing 
them in the decision. : 

Mr. Barth: Yes, again. 

Mr. Frankfurter: But you don’t get it if you do it 
by yourselves, and Colonel Hall does it by having the 
other fellow participate. 

Mr. Barth: No objection,—glad to have him come 
around. 

Mr. Frankfurter: Well, then, you agree with him? 

Mr. Barth: Surely I do. It takes two parties to 
make an agreement, you see. I agree with him, and 
he agrees with me! : 

Mr. Edward E. Hunt’: At the conference in Wash- 
ington the labor union leaders stressed the advan- 
tages which they enjoyed as employees of the Gov- 
ernment over those enjoyed by private concerns. That 
is a thing which throws a little light on the matter. 

Capt. Beyer: As I said before, it all comes right 
down to the standards that the men enjoy at the pres- 
ent time. To what extent those standards were in ex- 
istence when Mr. Barth was actually trying to bring 
about efficiency in the arsenals, I don’t know. I am 
only familiar with the situation today. I understand 
simply that a great deal of underbrush has had to be 
cleared away. These men can think about construc- 
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tive conditions now, and did not have a chance to 
think about them before. As I said before, I feel, 
and I think it is true, that there is a closer identity of 
interest between management and men in these dif- 
ferent Government institutions than there has been in 
the past, the way it has been worked out. 

Question from the Audience: Isn’t the situation 
different from what it is in private concerns, possibly, 
in that the Government does not have to earn a profit ? 

Captain Beyer: Absolutely, that is true. 

Mr. Barth: You may get the idea that I am against 
the union. I am not, at all. All my life I have wished 
to codperate with anybody. But the way the unions 
have been run, they have had an adverse attitude, an 
attitude against production, that is all. Perhaps they 
have changed that policy today, and if so, I am de- 
lighted, and am willing to do anything I can to bring 
it about. I am still alive to the necessities of the times, 
and I am delighted to see cooperation with the unions. 
So far, I have not been in a position where I have 
been able to do it. I shall be glad to do it if condi- 
tions bring it about. Apart from that, I will say that 
I have been brought more or less in touch with labor 
unions and that I have had very satisfactory relations 
with them. At one time they were going to eat me 
alive, but at the end of two hours and a half, when I 
had to run for the train, they said, “There, at least, 
is an honest man!” — 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, as usual, Mr. Barth 
has succeeded in having the last word. I am reminded 
that the end of our pleasant afternoon has come, and 
I feel a little bit like the young man who was kicked 
by a mule and who died at the age of nineteen. On 
his headstone was inscribed: “John White, aged nine- 
teen. I expected it, but not so soon.” 


¢¢—.N working out the labor problem we should look 

not for a solution but for a process. Human 
nature is involved in the problem, therefore it is al- 
ways changing and a progressive problem cannot be 
met with a static solution. What we need is the crea- 
tion of a human machinery in each industry to handle 
the every day problems of industrial relations as they 
arise. Each industry must handle its own labor prob- 
lems just as it handles its own problems of manufac- 
turing processes. Industries have become too varied, 
too large, and too complex to be guided by one simple 
general code.” (George L. Bell in The Survey, Dec. 
20, 1919, p. 269). | 


or WO present beliefs will, I think, prove to be 
fallacies. One is the belief of many employers 
that by confining collective bargaining to bargaining 
with the employees of a single plant or corporation. 
satisfactory industrial relations can be achieved. The 
other is the belief of many trade unionists that or- 
ganized labor can permanently benefit labor without 
assisting in the development of increased production. 
If the employers’ error prevails there can be no ef- 
fective labor unions. If the union error prevails 
there can be no profitable industry.” (Otto T. Mal- 
lery in The Survey, Dec. 20, 1919, p. 275). 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
II. GENERAL DISCUSSION! 


BY 


L. CorNICK* AND JOHN E. Orterson® 


I 
RoLLAND L. CoRNICK 


THINK that the most significant thing about my 
being here is that you should be interested in what 
labor’s point of view might be. Another significant 
thing is that a representative of labor should be suf- 
ficiently interested to do the best he can to give you 
labor’s view of the whole situation which is now de- 


veloping in this country. 


The problem of industrial relations in conjunction 
with scientific management is a psychological ques- 
tion, and necessarily must be dealt with as such. The 
psychology of the workers, we believe, is a very im- 
portant factor in this development. I do not feel that 
I am’ competent to deal with the question entirely 
Pa the psychological point of view. The most that 

.feel I can do is to give you instances of what the 
reaction of the employees themselves has been in 
cases where they have been taken properly into consid- 
eration, according to our way of thinking. 

I want to say for myself, before getting fairly 
started, that all the unlovely things you have heard 
about radicals I consider rather as a compliment than 
as a criticism, because I believe that it is through 
radicals that all steps forward have been taken in the 
history of the world. I do not know whether I can 
justly be called a Bolshevist or not. At times, I be- 
lieve, that term has been applied. However that 
might be, I want to state my own personal position, 
and that is that I stand squarely for the labor move- 


_ ment and that I concede no points to local organiza- 


tions within separate concerns,—what you call a union 
within a factory. The reason for that position is that 
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such an organization has no background, and in case 
the employees were ever compelled to use the only 
weapon they have to enforce what they conceive to 
be just, they would be alone, without the support of 
the regularly recognized labor movement. 

My interpretation of efficiency is simply this: that 
it is an administration of and a capacity to utilize 
abilities available—that efficiency does not represent 
the ingeniousness of any one person. If we are 
to have the maximum production that we hear so 
much about, we must utilize all the ability available. 
Some contend differently, of course, but, because of 
our experience (which I will relate to you later), I 
hope to demonstrate to you that it is possible to get a 
high efficiency when utilizing all abilities available; 
that in the long run the employees themselves control 
the situation to this extent, that codperation must be 
voluntary—and they can withhold it. Because of econ- 
omical control, they may be forced to do little things 
here and there and concede points once in a while, 
but only when they are compelled to do so. I think 
this is a good sign, too, as it only demonstrates that 
they are good Americans, that they resent being forced 
to do things; they know and feel that they would be 
able to help if they were taken in on a proper basis. 

I do not want to talk too much of efficiency, but I 
do want to go a little farther along this line, because 
efficiency and maximum production are so closely re- 
lated to industrial relations that it seems necessary 
to make my point clear, even though a great many 
contend that there are no limitations to material ex- 
pansion and that we should continually go on and 
on with increased efficiency and increased production. 
I will say here that the workers as a class are undoubt- 
edly in favor of using a minimum amount of energy 
and a maximum amount of brains for the production 
of necessities. What they do object to is that the re- 
sulting increase in production, caused by their ingen- 
iousness and efforts, is appropriated by others out of 
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all proportion to their contributions. When the work- 
ers can be shown that more economical means of pro- 
duction will broaden fields of opportunity—theirs es- 
pecially—then, and only then, will they have complete 
confidence in what is going on, and then only will they 
give fully and freely of their abilities towards greater 
production. 

They must be convinced that increased production 
broadens the field and does not make a growing class 
of unemployed. Of course, I know the many argu- 
ments put up about taking care of those people, and 
so on; but our experience has been that when there is 
an unusual expansion in production, an expansion that 
comes quickly, the workers are always the ones who 
suffer while the situation is adjusting itself so as to 
absorb that expansion. This is a condition that must 
be guarded against, because it is on a basis of stabil- 
izing employment, looking out for the interests of the 
workers and making them feel secure that industrial 
relations are built up. 

You will agree that there is nothing more demoral- 
izing in an industry or institution than lack of work. 
You cannot and should not expect that when a man 
has what appears to be the last job on his bench or 
at his machine, he will work as hard as he would if 
he felt sure that his employment would be continued 
for some time. In fact the workers feel that a doctor 
is the only one who is supposed to work himself out 
of a job. I rather think that they are justified to a 
degree in this position. At any rate, the point I wish 
to make is that those are some of the things that must 
be taken into consideration if you are to develop this 
maximum production that we hear so much about. 

After offering brief criticism of some of the 
methods that have been tried, some of the experi- 
ments that have been attempted in industrial relations, 
I should certainly be called upon to at least attempt 
to offer a solution. I should have to offer a solution 
that would tend to raise the status of the worker in 
society, increase his opportunities for development 
and make him a real citizen. | 

There is a great deal said nowadays about an equit- 


able distribution of wealth created through the joint 


efforts of capital and labor. I think the position of 
the workers would be best expressed by comparing 
the thing to a race. For myself, I would say that I 
have three children. When the barrier in the race of 
life goes up I want those boys and that girl well de- 
veloped and ready to go. As far as industries are 
concerned, I am willing to do my share to bring about 
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that end. I am convinced that the sincere, conscien- 
tious worker has a right to develop himself and his 
family up to the highest standard possible and make 
all possible opportunities for them. They are the 
backbone of the nation, and if we are ever to be the 
greatest nation in the world, it will be through de- 
veloping the individual and not by specializing and 
minimizing the amount of development for the indi- 
vidual for a temporary increase in production. I 
think ultimately a course of that kind—for temporary 
increase of production—will be as much regretted by 
the employer as by the employee, because it eventu- 
ally brings about a lower standard of workmen. What 
we want, of course, is a higher standard of workers. 
I think I will let my general remarks about our atti- 
tude as far as industrial relations are concerned go 
at that. 

I want to take up the development of the Army 
arsenals with which I have been associated, and try 
to let you know just what the whole thing implies 
and especially what results and responses we are get- 
ting from the workmen. I want to quote just one par- 
agraph from the order of the Secretary of War. 
which is as follows: 


“That an agency be established within the War De- 
partment whose entire function will be the solici- 
tation of business for the War Department manu- 
facturing agencies, primarily the arsenals, to pro- 
duce equipment for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment as well as the War Department.” 

What does that mean? It means that the War De- 

partment is recognizing the basic interest of the em- 

ployees in these manufacturing institutions. 


There are three distinct groups that are interested 
in the manufacturing arsenals—the public, to whom 
they are an investment ; the Army, for whom they are 
an experimental station; and the workers, to whom 
they represent an opportunity to earn a living,—and 
my conception is that that is the only thing that justi- 
fies the existence of an industrial institution. 

It has been said that by carrying out this problem 
of administration that is involved in securing work 
for other departments of the Government, the Gov- 
ernment could in its own factories do its share in 


dealing with the problem of unemployment and unrest 


in this country, by doing what a great many manufac- 
turers are doing, that is, making an honest endeavor 
to stabilize the employees in their jobs. They recog- 
nize also that should this not be successful the em- 
ployees themselves are the ones that will suffer the 
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most ; therefore, it is only natural that the greatest re- 


sponsibility be placed on the employees for carrying 


out this problem to a successful conclusion. 


With all due respect to the Army, this is a case 
where the workers have an incentive and the Army 
officers appear to have none. The latter act in the 
capacity of managers, many of them, of course, being 
interested from a humanitarian point of view to do 
what they can to furnish employment. But the fact 
still remains that regardless of whether or not we are 
successful in securing work along the lines of our en- 
deavor, their jobs will go along just the same, and the 
employees, the same as in the case of over-production 
in private industry, will be called upon to bear the 
brunt. 

As I said before, since the employees are the ones 
that are most vitally interested in this instance—and 
I think it would apply if the workers come to a full 
realization of their responsibility and assume it in pri- 
vate management—they themselves have taken hold 
of this proposition in a surprising and pleasing man- 
ner and have demonstrated that among themselves 
they have men of exceptional abilities. They have 
known from the start that to be on solid ground they 
would have to compete with private industry to secure 
work. Then, knowing that there were certain ele- 
ments that entered into the determination of cost in 
the manufacturing arsenals that were not considered 
by them a legitimate-charge against production, they 
realized that such charges against production had to 
be eliminated in order that the arsenals might be en- 
tirely successful in securing work. 


Now, the question would naturally arise, How will 
this turning of matters of administration over to the 
employees function? Also whether or not the officers 
in charge of these arsenals wish to retain their present 
control? I use the word “control” advisedly; it is a 
word well liked in the Army. Because of the public- 
ity we have recently received, it has been objected to, 
but this thing is not a thing that should frighten any- 
one. There is nothing of the Bolshevik or the Sovi- 
et about it. It is only a natural development. To 
prove this I shall put it in this way: A prudent man- 


- ager of any industry, who wants men in charge of 


the different departments who will be successful, 
would naturally attempt to select men in whom he has 
confidence and who_have ability and in whom the em- 
ployees have confidence. To my way of thinking, the 
best way to find out whether the employees would in- 
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dorse a man or help select him is to let them give ex- 
pression to their sentiments through their regular or- 
ganizations. Now that is what has been done by us. 
The organization was already there; it was a very 
good organization. It had answered our purposes a 
good many times and it proved to be an advantage in 
developing this work at the arsenals. The men whom 
we selected as best fitted to represent us, in conjunc- 
tion with the men selected by the administration to 
represent them, developed into being the better men of 
the groups and are now leading the whole proposition. 


To illustrate their interest and their willingness to 
assume responsibilities, I want to point out to you a 
case I have in mind. Before they could develop their 
manufacturing processes and other details to make the 
institutions more efficient, it would be necessary for — 
them to get a method of determining costs that would 
be equitable to all parties—the department, for which 
we were performing the service, and the employees 
in their endeavor to secure work. They took the dif- 
ferent auxiliary departments that constituted the over- 
head charges and analyzed these costs. They found 
many items in these auxiliary departments that did — 
not appear to be legitimate charges against produc- 
tion. Then I suppose you are wondering whether the 
employees ordered them to eliminate that charge. That 
is not the way we are attempting to function. We 
called these items to the attention of the responsible 
parties, pointing out where they were working an in- 
justice to the employees in their endeavor to secure 
work. We found that they were responsive to that, 
that they recognized the injustice of the arrangement, 
and they eliminated the charges wherever it was pos- 
sible according to statute law, allotments, and so on. 
I think one of the most healthy illustrations of the 
viewpoint of the employees in regard to this was given 
by a friend I had met at Rock Island Arsenal, who was 
serving on a committee there and who found an item 
in one of these auxiliary departments that appeared to 
him not to be legitimate. He called the Commanding 
Officer’s attention to it and the Commanding Officer 
in turn called his attention to different appropriations 
and allotments, and said, “What will I do with it, to 
what will I make this charge ?”—perhaps thinking he 
would embarrass my friend in asking him to what al- 
lotments it should be charged. Our man’s comeback 
was very homely, but it expressed very well the em- 
ployees’ position in regard to these things. He said, 
“We don’t give a damn what you charge it to; what 
we want you to do is to get it off our backs.” 
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I want to tell you as best I can about this new spir- 
it that has been created among the employees. They 
no longer feel that they are mere employees; they feel 
that they are a part of a large enterprise. It has 
raised them above the level of mere employees to a 
position of partners, if you please. In this after- 
noon’s discussion you heard men talking about griev- 
ances. I heard one man in particular from the Holt 
Manufacturing Company tell about handling griev- 
ances. We don’t have any grievances. This plan 


_ makes the employees just as much interested in effi- 


cient, economical production as the owner of a private 
concern could possibly be. These employees have de- 
veloped production men among themselves and have 
been able to work along up to a certain point. They are 
now commencing to recognize that if they are to work 
this thing out to its maximum they must call in pro- 
duction experts and perhaps experts to deal with and 
advise with the management. We are hoping, of 
course, that it will be worked out in codperation with 
the management. 

In any event, this whole matter has been taken up 
and the Secretary of War has very definitely stated 
that when he felt we could go no further in the de- 
velopment of this work, recognizing our limitations, 
it would be a very fine idea if we could get such men 
as are represented here to make an investigation and 
report to us, who are the most vitally interested. 

The thing to my mind that hinders this attempt to 


create this new relation more than anything else in the | 


world, is that employers attempt to dictate to the men 
whom their representatives should be. Because the 
employer does not like the color of the employees’ rep- 
resentative, he is liable to call him a radical and say 
that he cannot get along with him and that the em- 
ployees must choose another representative. This con- 
dition will not be permitted to continue. We have to 
put up with whatever employers we come in contact 
with; they are not changed at the request of the em- 
ployees; so we will insist that employers deal with 
the representatives whom we select. Our representa- 
tive’s object in this particular case is to build up a 
healthy spirit of codperation between the manage- 
ment and the employees. We feel competent to judge 
just as well as the employer when he falls down on 


_ that purpose. 
Now this question of control about which I spoke. 


I use the word “control” in the sense of participa- 
tion; and we can only get the fullest codperation 


when we participate. I know that the Chief of Ord- 
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nance, were he to tell you about this, would say that 
it is a paternalistic attitude he has assumed toward 
his employees. That is why I am here. I think our 
viewpoint in that respect demonstrates much better 
what the experiment means to industry. 

I have no doubt you have all read different state- 
ments in the papers about how the plan is functioning. 


Whether or not those in authority shy at the word | 


“control”, and wonder whether they can permit us to 
participate in the problems of production, we go on 
this assumption; that I, as the representative of the 
employees, in order to safeguard their interests in 
the securing of work, should have access to all rec- 
ords, and, in fact, any information of interest. That 
makes it possible for us to pass judgment on prob- 
lems of management as well as on problems of pro- 
duction. And the wonderful part about the whole 
program is that, since getting this idea started, the 
employees are taking to it more and more. The thing 
is just growing by itself. Very soon we hope—and I 
suppose in this audience it will be saying a good deal 
—to develop the matter of economical production up 
to a point where we will make the most ardent Taylor 
advocate envious. Well, I didn’t mean all of that. 
But I do know this, from acquaintance with many of 
the members here, that scientific industrial manage- 
ment has been recognized to fall down at the point 
that it fails to take into consideration that it is dealing 
with humans ; and because it is dealing with intelligent 
humans, it has to go into this question farther than 
mere production processes. | 

The employees realize that consumption has a great 
deal to do with their relationship to production and 
that they must have some guarantees given to them so 
that they can enter freely into this thing and work on 
an equal basis with the employer. Now, most Ameri- 
cans are good losers and all they ask is a square deal. 
If the employees come in with the employers on this 
proposition and increase production, but the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the product does not accompany 
that, they feel that the employer should suffer equally 
with them, that all the burden should not fall upon 
the employees. 

This proposition about having the power of dis- 
charge—especially of old employees—is a thing that 
is coming up in the minds of the employees more and 
more. Their position would be that after they have 
given their life to an industrial institution, or to an in- 
dustry, they are certainly entitled to some considera- 


tion. 
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Now the reason I bring this point up is that it is 
essential in industrial relations, that it is one of the 
phases of it which will have to be taken into consider- 
ation. I just want to lay stress on this one point and 
then I will be through. So far as an investment is 
concerned, the employees no doubt have as much in- 
vested in industry as a whole, as the employer. You 
could put any valuation you wish on the employee; 
you could take perhaps the highest price that a negro 
sold for in this country during slavery and compute 
- it on that scale, and you would find that the employees 
have more invested in the industry than the employer. 
Figured on that basis, you will find that the employer 
should have about one representative and the em- 
ployees ten. Well, we are not asking for that ; we are 
asking for a fifty-fifty basis. 

I do not know whether I have answered my pur- 
pose in coming here or not. You are interested in 
the workers’ point of view about industrial relations 
in connection with economical production, a subject 
upon which we thoroughly agreed, and involving, as 
I said before, a minimum amount of energy and a 
maximum amount of brains; and if we can get to- 
gether on an arrangement that will help us to use the 
brains and abilities of both managers and workers 
and can get a basis where there is an equitable divi- 
sion, I think we will go a long way together. 

I think it is essential, because of the things that are 
developing in this country now, that we do get togeth- 
er. I have great fear that if there is not some pro- 
gressive action taken we are going to get into trouble. 
The employers may become frightened when they 
think of democracy in industry, or of extending dem- 
ocracy to all spheres of life. They may think that 
things are getting out of control, and they may use 
their economic and military power to put the workers 
of this country back where they think they ought to 
be. They have the power to do that. But I am firm- 


ly of the belief that if they make that decision at this _ 


time we will have a condition in this country similar 
to that now existing in Russia. 

I make the contention that no group, whether it be 
of employers or employees, has the right to decide for 
another group what their standard of life shall be by 
deciding on what a living wage is. I am perfectly 
willing that we shall decide on what a living wage is; 
but I am not willing that any other group shall decide 
that. It is easy enough to decide how much corn or 
oats you need for a mule; and what it would 
take to exist on, or what some people call live on. I 
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am firmly of the opinion, though, that this problem, 
this thing of production, more economical production, 
can be brought up to a point where it will produce 
plenty for every one. What I advocate is that we 
do what they are doing at the Rock Island Arsenal,— 
get together and jointly produce—because then and 
only then, you have maximum production, for the 
reason that you have full cooperation. 

Let us get together and do that. There will be plen- 
ty for the employer, even more perhaps than he is 
getting now, and the employee will have an oppor- 
tunity to broaden his life. When the employer con- 
vinces the employee that he has his interest at heart 
and is going to do everything he can, recognizing his 
responsibility to the country and to the employees, 
everybody will be benefitted. 

A man who has great sums of money and tamil 
employment for large masses of people has a respon- 
sibility to those people that is not generally recog- 
nized. My argument is that if a man started a fac- 
tory on the edge of this town, bought up lots ana sold 
them to the workmen, and after ten years had made 
all the money he cared to have and wanted to go else- 
where to live, he could not turn the key in his factory 
and leave; for he has a moral obligation to those men 
to liquidate the arrangement made with them when 
he induced them to come. An employer has no more 
right to stop industry than the worker has. The 
worker, so far as rights are concerned in relation to 
the public as a whole, perhaps has not the right to 
stop work in any of the key industries; but the work- 
ings of social laws and social conditions are such that 
the only way he has to enforce what he considers to 
be just is to cease work. 


II “te 
Joun E, Orrterson 


It is perhaps difficult to find a proper method of in- 
troducing one’s self, so I will begin with an apology 
for not having prepared a formal paper. I must speak 
from rather rough notes, hurriedly prepared; and if 
in my talk there should be certain inaccuracies of ex- 
pression I hope that you will excuse me. 

I do not think that any executive need tell you of 
the very deep interest which executives generally have 
in this problem of industrial relations. I think they 
generally recognize that the problem of industrial re- 
lations is the largest problem in industry today. An 
executive has a peculiar obligation to his institution 
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and ordinarily that obligation requires that he keep 
quiet on any public occasion where matters are dis- 
cussed which affect the welfare of his institution. 
His duty is to listen rather than to talk. I am going 
to violate my obligation this evening as an executive 
of a private institution, in attempting to fulfill my ob- 
ligation as a member of this Society. 

An executive recognizes immediate responsibilities 
which, it seems to me, are not present in the life of 
an engineer, a sociologist or a social scientist to the 
same extent, It seems to me, therefore, that men who 
are merely generally interested in social problems, 
without relations to a particular institution which they 
serve, can be freer in the expression of their personal 
opinions. An executive, I think, must restrain him- 
self in his expressions and avoid taking a position 
which cannot be maintained by the institution which 
he serves. And so tonight I should not like to take 
an arbitrary position on this question; and, if I could, 
I should like to conduct my talk by asking you a se- 
ries of questions and presenting to you a series of 
inquiries and problems. What I have to say may be 
taken, if you choose, not as an expression of my views, 
but rather as a presentation of the dilemma in which 
an executive finds himself. If you like, you may re- 
gard it as a defense of the position of the executive 
today, in not taking for granted what appears to him 
to be advanced thought as related to his own industry. 
Some of the things which I have to say tonight may 
seem to some of you, I judge from your expressions 
today, to be perhaps conservative, perhaps reactionary. 
And yet I feel that this matter is of such vast impor- 
tance, not only to the individual industry but to our 
country as a whole, that it is essential that we go very 
slowly in formulating a policy that shall have any- 
thing like a national significance. 

It seems to me that we face a time that is almost 
as critical as that faced by our forefathers when they 
were preparing the Constitution of the United States. 
I believe on that occasion Benjamin Franklin, when 
he found that the delegates were getting into a dead- 
lock and were not able to arrive at a decision, sug- 
gested that they bow their heads in prayer. And so it 
seems to me that any conference of this character, 
which has to consider this problem of industrial re- 
lations, and more particularly and significantly the 
conference that is to meet in Washington, should bow 
their heads and pray that the decisions they arrive at 
may be wise ones for the country as a whole. 

After the Constitution had been drawn and adopted 
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by the Convention, Benjamin Franklin was standing 
on the morning of that day watching the rising sun, 
and he said: “I understand that artists find difficulty in 
portraying the difference between the rising sun and 
the setting sun. As I look at that sun today I believe 
that it is a rising sun.” And so, when I hear Mr. Cor- 
nick tell us of the plan at the arsenals, I hope that he 
is telling us about a rising sun and not a setting sun. 

I may say, in order that my further remarks may 
not be readily misunderstood, that I served in the 
Government service for some fifteen years, and dur- 
ing the latter part of my service I had the honor to 
be attached in an advisory capacity to the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, headed by Mr. Walsh. At 
that time I had come to the conclusion that a system 
of industrial democracy was appropriate for the navy 
yards of our country, and I advocated a system of 
shop committees that would give the employees a 
voice in the management of our navy yards and a 
share of the responsibility for their success. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, as time only will tell, my sug- 
gestions at that tinre were not adopted. 

If I were in the Government service today, I am not 
sure what my attitude would be toward this question. 
Being in private industrial employment, I am not able 
to take that position today as related to private indus- 
try. I do not know whether it is because my views 
have changed, or whether I hold private industry to 
be different in its needs from public or Governmental 
industry. -In any event, I would say to Mr. Cornick, 
and to his associates at the arsenal, that to the extent 
that they believe in this system of democracy they 
have a large responsibility to the labor of this coun- 
try and to the country at large, and if this system has 
merit it is for the employees of the arsenals to prove 
it and to gain the confidence of private industry in a 
system of this character. 

I think it is proper that an experiment of this kind, 
which seems to me to be of a social order, should be 
performed in a Government establishment. I am 
sure that the Government, in the interest of sociology, 


can better afford to perform such an experiment and 


run the risk of its failure than can a private industry. 

If we are to examine this question of industrial re- 
lations in search of a remedy for the present-day con- 
ditions, it seems to me we must first analyze the causes 
for industrial unrest. They seem to me to be of three 
orders :—first, psychological; second, economic; and 
third, social. The psychological causes result directly 
from the war and its reaction. I believe that the war 
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has left people in a highly nervous, excitable, perhaps 
an irritable, state. It seems to me that they are in a 
peculiarly emotional, almost hysterical, state. You 
cannot witness four years of such horrors without 
having it shock your nervous system. It seems to me 
that in this emotional state our people today are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to a certain kind of agitation. In 
view of this fact, it seems proper that those who can 
exercise a calmer judgment under such circumstances 
should use their influence to see that radical, destruc- 
tive agitation does not gain ground today. 

The brute instincts and the primitive passions of 
men are aroused in the processes of war, and it seems 
to be the teaching of war that they shall take by torce 
that which they do not enjoy by right. 

Perhaps one of the most vicious and subtle forces 
employed by the contesting nations during the war 
was the spreading of propaganda among enemy peo- 
ples for the purpose of breaking down their morale. 
I believe that this was generally practiced, and I be- 
lieve that it was generally effective, at least to a de- 
gree, and, in the case of Russia, to a remarkable de- 
gree. We today are suffering the reactions of that 
war policy. We are suffering from the breakdown 
of morale of peoples whose minds have been poisoned 
by the misrepresentation of their enemies in time of 
war, and we are suffering in this country today the 
reaction of the chaotic and disturbed condition in Rus- 
sia that results from that vicious propaganda. I be- 
lieve that there is propaganda being spread in this 
country today of the same kind, calculated to produce 
a sympathetic state of mind in the people of this coun- 
try for the movement in Russia. 

During the war we all subjected ourselves to a rigid 
form of discipline, the discipline of restraint. We 
threw our whole souls into the cause, and subordi- 
nated ourselves to it. That discipline has been re- 
laxed, and we no longer work under the restraint of 
a great moving cause. The selfish interests and in- 
stincts that were restrained during that period have 
now burst forth, and, whereas we lived under a sys- 
tem of thrift during the war, we are now launched 
forth on a campaign of extravagance. This extrava- 
gance appears to be accompanied by an attitude of ir- 
responsibility and abandon. I hope and believe that 
this psychological condition in which the peoples of 
the world find themselves is an acute disease rather 
than a chronic one. I do not believe that the Ameri- 
can people are permanently going to be mentally upset 
by what has gone on and is going on in the world 
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today. 
So far as the executive is concerned, this psycho- 


logical condition produces in the minds of his em- 


ployees a state that makes it exceedingly difficult to 
deal with those employees in the ordinary normal 
way. And so I think the methods of executives and 
executive management must be modified to meet this 
condition. It is one that requires the same treatment 
that is given to one who is nervously broken down. I 
believe it is a condition that requires kindly, gentle, 
considerate, humane, sympathetic treatment. I believe, 
however, that it requires a firm, though gentle disci- 
pline. I do not think it is the time to relax the disci- 
pline of management control, but I think that disci- 
pline should be of a gentler, milder, more palliative 
nature. It should be the discipline of the sickroom 
rather than the discipline of the barracks. 

Let us take up now the economic causes of indus- 
trial unrest. The economic causes surpass all others 
in the apparent causes for industrial unrest, in that 
they are given as the cause of a majority of cases of 
industrial unrest that come to the public attention. 
Demands are made upon the basis of the relation of 
wages to the cost of living, and the fact that the cost 
of living is so high is given for further wage increases. 
I have no doubt that in most ca<cs this is a sincere 
statement of the attitude of thos: who present the de- 
mands; and yet it seems to me that there are occa- 
sions when other demands, contemplating social reor- 
ganization and reconstruction, are presented under the 
cloak of an economic demand. Certainly this appeal 
on economic grounds excites the sympathy of people, 
and we are generally sympathetic in a human sense 
with the man who asks for higher wages to meet the 
high cost of living. Let us be sure, however, that this 
fact is not used as means of abusing this sympathy, 
of using the high cost of living as a means of demand- 
ing a higher wage. 

I believe that the real economic truth is gradually, 
though apparently slowly, prevailing; and I believe 
that workingmen generally are coming to realize that 
the high cost of living cannot be met by successive in- 
creases in wages, and that a continuous procession of 
wage increases in order to meet the high cost of liv- 
ing is merely a process of chasing the devil round the 
stump. It is not merely a question today of the high 
cost of living. It is a question of the relation between 
the cost of living and wages. These must be related 
to each other in proper proportion if we are to main- 
tain our American standards of living, and the scale 
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of wages must not be too high if we are to maintain 
our industrial and commercial position in international 
affairs. 

Let us examine a little more closely the economic 
situation in this country today. America has always 
been a land of plenty. It has perhaps the greatest 
natural resources of raw materials and agricultural 
products of any nation in the world. That has been 
America’s surplus, upon which she has been operating, 
and it is that surplus that has made it possible for 
America to maintain a wage scale that is higher than 
that of other countries in the world, and at the same 
time maintain her international position. 

To a certain extent, therefore, we have exploited 
our national natural resources. There is obviously a 
limit to which this exploitation can be carried, and 
when we have equalized our natural resources in com- 
parison with other nations of the world, we will then 
be face to face with the question of the relation of our 
wages to the wages of other nations. Our democratic 
institutions have thrived and been protected by reason 
of the success and prosperity which have always been 
present in this democratic country, and we must look 
closely to see that these democratic institutions are 
protected when our natural resources shall have been 
reduced by exploitation to the point where they no 
longer furnish the same degree of protection. 

Before the war raw materials and foodstuffs were 
relatively plenty and correspondingly cheap. The re- 
lation between supply and demand at that time brought 
about this condition. During the war it was our glo- 
rious duty and opportunity to feed the world, and to 
supply the world, outside of the Central Empires, 
with our raw materials. That created a demand that 
relatively was out of all proportion to our supply, and 
it is not surprising that under a condition of that sort 
the cost of raw materials and foodstuffs should have 
risen so tremendously. It is quite proper that wages 
should have risen correspondingly because of the effect 
of the cost of raw materials and foodstuffs upon the 
cost of living. 

But there was another cause for the increase in 
wages, and that was the readjustment which was 
brought about in industry through the nationalization 
of industry by the Government in the interest of war 
work, and the transfer of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of employees from work of a private char- 
acter to work of a public character. In that process 
of transfer and of readjustment employers generally 
bid and outbid each other for labor, and the result was 
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that an unnatural and abnormal market was created 
for labor. 
It seems to me if we are to bring this condition 


‘back to normal, that the process must be in some 


manner reversed. We can assume, | think, as a means 
of effecting this reversal, that the European demand 
and the world demand for American materials and 
foodstuffs will decline, and as it declines it is certain 
that the price of these materials in the domestic mar- 
ket will decline because they are sure to respond to 
the law of supply and demand. Immediately that the 
price of raw materials and foodstuffs decline, we will 
have a decline in the cost of living, and therefore the 
justification for a decline in wages. We are all hop- 
ing—I think employers as well as employees—that the 
decline in wages need not take place, or that it shall 
take place, if it must, at such a rate as not to bring a 
hardship upon those who depend upon their wages for 
their support. 

It seems to me obvious that if wages are not to de- 
cline, then there must be a corresponding increase in 
productivity in order that there may be justification 
for maintaining wages at their present level, or nearly 
that, or at a higher relative level related to the cost of 
living. Bear in mind that while this question of the 
scale or plane of our wages may not appeal to us as 
important in our domestic markets, at some time we 
are going to have to meet the competition of the world 
industrially and commercially. If we assume that we 
have reached the limit at any time in the reduction in 
the cost of raw materials and foodstuffs as a means of 
further reduction in the cost of living, we may seek 
relief under five heads: 


1. A reduction in wages. 

2. The increased productivity of labor. 

3. Improved management. (And there is the large 
function of the members of the Taylor Society—in 
bringing about improved management. ) 

4. Improved distribution of commodities. 

5. Improved mechanical processes brought about 
through inventive genius. 

The two means which concern industrial relations 
in this list of five are reduction in wages and increased 
productivity. I believe that the mind of labor gen- 
erally today is prepared for increased productivity. I 
believe that the vast majority of working people real- 
ize that their happiness and their prosperity in future 
rest at least in a degree upon increased productivity. 
But I regret to say it has been my observation that at 
least a small minority look upon high wages not as 
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the fruit of productivity, but rather as the opportunity 
for extravagance, for ease, luxury and leisure. 

We must provide for something in our economic 
support of the 
present generation. We must provide a surplus 
for future generations. Just as you and I seek to save 
for the benefit of our children and to leave them some- 
thing that will make them more comfortable in life, 
sO we as a nation and a people must earn something 
in excéss of what is required for our present day 
maintenance, in order that the increased population 
of future generations may have a surplus upon which 
to live and be comfortable. 

And so we have a duty to produce that goes be- 
yond our own immediate needs. I am told that the 
capital per industrial worker in 1899 was $1,800, and 
the capital per industrial worker in 1914 was $2,800, 
an increase of about 50 per cent. And so we must go 
on increasing capital so that it may be in proportion 
to the increased population if we are to carry forward 
into future generations the comforts that we now 
enjoy. 

I believe sometimes it appears as the argument of 
labor that this increase in capitalization belongs to 
labor who produced it, and sometimes capital claims 
that this increased capitalization belongs to capital who 
produced it. It seems to me that it does not belong to 
either labor or capital; it belongs to, and is the just 
due of, future generations. President Eliot says that 
poverty results from ignorance, stupidity, laziness, 
sickness, premature death, disability, vice and extrav- 
agance. I have not quoted his exact words, but I have 
quoted words which express his thought. 

During a period of high wages it seems to me it is 
the obligation of society to discharge its debts and to 
increase its savings accounts. And yet, because of our 
peculiar American temperament, the reverse is true. 
_ During a period of high wages we are more inclined 

to extravagance and less inclined to thrift. In seek- 
ing the remedy for this economic situation we must 
look to four parties at interest, namely capital, labor, 
management and the public. And each I think has a 
duty in this respect. Capital has a duty to place some 
sort of reasonable limitations on its profits so as to 
make a fair return and create a safe reserve for the 
future. It has an obligation to use capital more pro- 
ductively than it has heretofore. Labor has an obli- 
gation to increase its productivity. Organized labor 
has a responsibility and a duty to so counsel and in- 
struct labor as to put it in the frame of mind where 
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it is sympathetic with the suggestion of increased effi- 
ciency and productivity. I believe that organized 
labor, broadly speaking, recognizes this today, and that 
organized labor is teaching to labor generally and in- 
dividually more accurately the economic truths of in- 
dustry. Management has an obligation for you and 
me to discharge. Management, like labor and capital, 
should be made more efficient and more productive. 
The industry which pays for an elaborate system of 
management should do it only on the basis of produc- 
tivity, increased productivity and efficiency, and the 
management that costs more and is more elaborate 
should produce more. If it fails to produce more it 
it is not so justified in modern industry today. The 
public has a duty to discharge to see that proper laws 
are passed for the regulation and encouragement of 
industry in order that it may progress and thrive and 
prosper, and for maintaining that attitude of public 
mind that is favorable to the success of our American 
industries. I believe that the public today is getting 
into a more rational and intelligent state of mind with 
reference to economic questions. It is also the duty 
of the public, through a system of personal thrift, to 
draw away from our practices of extravagance, and 
to take this period of prosperity as an opportunity to 
discharge our personal debts and increase our savings 
accounts. 

Let me take up now the third cause of industrial 
unrest, which is perhaps the most important, and cer- 
tainly the one which we have discussed most at our 
meeting today, namely, the social cause of industrial 
unrest. Those who think about and are concerned 
with social problems appear today to have divided 
themselves into three classes varying in the degree of 
their conservatism or radicalism. The first we may call 
constructionists, the second reconstructionists, and the 
third I prefer to call destructionists. If we choose to 
relate these three classes to politics I think we have 
the conservatives, the progressives and the radicals. 

The constructionists are conservatives. They be- 
lieve in a program of construction; they have faith in 
our present-day industrial, political and social order, 
and believe only in its evolutionary development, in 
its gradual and quiet progress. The reconstruction- 
ists, or progressives, believe that we need to rebuild 
to some extent. They would maintain the present or- 
der during the process of reconstruction. You will 
note that they have in common with the construction- 
ists their program of construction. The destruction- 
ists, or radicals, on the other hand, have no faith in 
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the present order, and would prefer to destroy it en- 
tirely and build something new and experimental. 
These radicals, or destructionists, I think, are in the 
very small minority. The only way in which they can 
hope to become the majority is through combination 
with one of the other classes, and of course their hope 
is through combination with the class of reconstruc- 
tionists. It seems to me that the reconstructionists 
have more in common with the constructionists than 
they have with the destructionists; and it is our obli- 
gation, and should be our effort, to see that the com- 
bination, the affiliation, is brought about between the 
constructionists and the reconstructionists rather than 
between the reconstructionists and the radicals. That 
can be done, I think, if we follow a course of sane, 
rational thinking and action. 

We have come in our American life to use the word 
“democracy” rather loosely. Sometimes it is used to 
designate some very radical and extreme, at least some 
very advanced, thoughts. I do not believe that our 
forefathers in framing the Constitution contemplated 
a democracy in the pure sense as it was understood by 
the Greeks. I believe that the original significance 
of the word “democracy” with the Greeks was “rule 
by the people,” and it seems to me that our fore- 
fathers contemplated a republic rather than a democ- 
racy, and they contemplated rule by elected represen- 
tatives rather than direct rule by the people. But pro- 
gressive politicians, seeking political advantages, have 
offered and promised the people further steps in dem- 
ocracy through each political generation, until today 
the word is synonymous in some minds with a radi- 
cal system of government and industry. If we accept 
the Greek definition of a democracy, then the purest 
democracy in the world today is Russia. 


Mr. Harry Atwood of Chicago, who is a student of 
the Constitution and of constitutional government, has 
said that the antidote to Bolshevism is a return to 
our Constitution. He advocates that we drop this 
word “democracy” from our language for the time be- 
ing because of its misuse, or at least that we clearly 
define it so that its real meaning be understood, and 
that it may not be confused with the plan of Bolshev- 
ism or radicalism. He points out that Abraham Lin- 
coln in all of his public utterances that have been re- 
corded uses the word “democracy” but once. — 

During the war our industries were turned over to 
the purposes of the Government and to the purposes 
of the general public, and so there came into indus- 
trial life certain political considerations; and ‘hese 
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problems as related to politics have related themselves 
to a certain extent to industry. The Government, in 
its control of industry, where it had complete control 
and supplanted the private management, I think came 
to realize, and the people came to realize, that Govern- 
ment control of industry in any large national sense 
was not possible; that it must break down through 
inefficiency. I believe that the strong popular will to- 
day is for the return of industry to private manage- 
ment. It does not seem possible under a system of 
democratic politics to run an industry efficiently. 

And so we are led to ask the question, whether it 
is possible under a system of industrial democracy to 
operate industry efficiently? The industrial construc- 
tionists contemplate a continuation of the present in- 
dustrial order and its evolutionary development. The 
reconstructionists contemplate democratization of in- 
dustry; and the radicals—and I prefer to call them 
destructionists—contemplate the socialization and the 
syndicalization of industry. 

It is a question in my mind, if we bring about a pure 
industrial democracy where the employees of an in- 
stitution have a voice in the management and can dic- 
tate the affairs of the management and determine the 
answers to the problems of the management, and the 
representatives of the employees in the democracy are 
the freely elected representatives of the industry, 
whether organized labor will approve of that kind of 
industrial democracy. My impression is, and I believe 
there are already examples to support it, that organ- 
ized labor will resist such a system of industrial dem- 
ocracy unless the representatives of the employees can 
be also representatives of the union. I believe that 
any system of industrial democracy that through pur- 
pose or practice eliminates unions from the control of 
a particular industry, will be resisted by those unions 
regardless of whether it gives the employees a voice 
in the management or not.* 

I leave to you the question whether unions should 
modify their position in that respect in the interest of 
progress in this industrial democracy movement. Per- 
sonally, in the industry which I am connected with, 
I should rather dread at this time, a time when we are 
going through serious reconstruction and readjustment, 
any industrial democracy that goes so far as to propose 
anything like an industrial referendum. I should fear 
greatly to refer some of the complex problems of 
management to the democratically elected represen- 
tatives of the men in the shops, or to those men as a 
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body. Not but that I feel with some training and ex- 
perience they might be brought to an appreciation of 
and an ability to handle these problems, but I ques- 
tion very much whether a private industry can pause 
long enough in its progress and struggle for survival 
to bring about that training in any general sense. And 
it is a large responsibility to offer to the manager of 
an industrial institution to suggest to him that on ma- 
terial questions affecting the progress and welfare of 
the institution the decisions of the management be subr 
mitted in the form of a referendum. I perhaps would 
be willing, and I believe many executives would be 
willing, to see this tried in some experimental, labora- 
tory sense, but that is quite different from applying 
it to one’s entire industry as a policy. I believe that 
executives generally would prefer to see the experi- 
ment tried out in a Government plant, because I be- 
lieve that the Government has a larger duty to per- 
form that experiment, and is also economically more 
justified in doing it. 

So I do not oppose myself to the suggestion of an 
experiment in industrial democracy performed by the 
United States Government in the interest of sociol- 
ogy and social development. If we are seeking merely 
industrial peace, there comes a question whether the 
institution of democracy at this time will really bring 
about peace and relieve us from unrest, or will merely 
change the cause for the unrest and bring the issue 
upon another point. Political institutions in this coun- 
try appear to survive in spite of that inefficiency of 
governmental management which seems to be rather 
generally recognized, and recognized with a rather 
happy-go-lucky attitude of mind on the part of the 
American people which seems to say, “Well, it isn’t 
right, but I guess we are rich enough to stand it.” Let 
us hope that those political institutions that we be- 
lieve in so firmly will stand the struggle of a different 
economic situation and generation. 

It is only the support of a competent, efficient and 
productive industry that can preserve to posterity the 
democratic institutions of this country in a political 
sense. | 
Labor and capital, I believe, have seen a new light 
during the war, a new light as bearing upon their rela- 
tions. It seems to me that there is a breaking light 
in their minds that will make it possible for them to 
get closer together in the future, closer together in the 
interests of a higher industrial efficiency. I certainly 
sincerely hope so. It seems to me that management 
has a more kindly attitude toward labor, and that la- 
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bor is gaining a more liberal attitude toward manage- . 
ment. It seems to me that organized labor should fur- 
nish that kind of leadership and instruction that will 
encourage and bring about the growth of this condi- 
tion and this relationship. 


Unfortunately, some of our executives have been 
forced into a position where they appear to have their 
backs against the wall. I call you to witness the re- 
cent police strike in Boston. I believe that that was 
an error on the part of organized labor. I think that 
it is fortunate, and that it is the opinion of the general 
public that it is fortunate, that we had in Boston a po- 
lice commissioner and a governor of courage. 

Another instance: In the steel situation, Mr. Gary 
seems to have his back against the wall. Apparently 
he feels that the issue may as well come now as later. 
Whether he is right or wrong, it should cause both 
capital and labor to pause and consider the issues in- 
volved, to try to bring about a condition where an ex- 
ecutive and organized labor may not find themselves 
so violently opposed. If organized labor in this in- 
stance has housed radical leaders who have brought 
about a condition which organized labor itself does 
not fully approve, it seems to me that they have the re- 
sponsibility of removing such radical leaders from 
their ranks. 

I should like, if I could, to suggest some remedy that 
would mean something, but I don’t believe that I—or 
any single man—am able to do so. I hope that the in- 
dustrial conference which is meeting in Washington 
will find the solution. It seems to me that it lies some- 
where in this direction: labor and capital, management 
and the public—the four parties at interest—should 
get together to formulate a constructive policy, not as 
related to any specific industry or industrial dispute, 
but as related to broad national policies and welfare. 
Mr. Gary and Mr. Gompers are not able to get to- 
gether on the specific dispute concerning the steel in- 
dustry, but I believe that you could get them together 
in a friendly conference upon the development of a 
constructive national industrial policy, developing a 
code or a creed that will receive the public approval 
of all the parties at interest. Let it be a code of mor- 
als, a guide for policies, rather than a set of rules for 
a division of the spoils. Pledge all parties, under pen- 
alty of public disapproval, to moral conduct in ac- 
cordance with that creed. Let the creed be construct- 
ive, and not destructive; upbuild, all, and tear down, 
none. 

Fer example, I have witnessed recently occasions 
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where manufacturers’ associations and organized la- 
bor have gotten together on a legislative program that 
both could approve and, whereas manufacturers’ as- 
sociations in the past have adopted a program of ob- 
struction, when organized labor has offered remedial 
legislation for social wrongs, today I believe that there 
are more and more manufacturers’ associations that 
are ready to sit down with organized labor in advance 
of the opening of the legislature and determine upon 
a program of legislation that both can approve. Ina 
recent instance I know of this having been done. I[ 
know of a manufacturers’ association that advocated 
laws for the regulation of labor and employment, in- 
cluding the regulation of night work for women; and 
I believe in this particular instance that the manufac- 
turers’ association was prepared to go farther than 
organized labor. I believe that it is entirely possible 
to get together on public issues of this character, pro- 


vided you do not relate your conference to a dispute 


in a particular industry where the management of that 
industry has chosen to adopt a policy of declining to 
deal with organized labor concerning the policies of 
that particular institution. 

I believe that you can get together better on moral 
issues than on petty selfish interests, and if we can 
govern matters of large policy and large action in the 
interest of morality, we can eliminate by prevention 
the petty industrial vices that cause dissension. 

Capital does not object to the broad policies of or- 
ganized labor as defined by Mr. Gompers, as I un- 
derstand them. When he is talking Americanism, 
capital gives entire approval. But it does object to 
destructive policies and the destructive methods of 
local labor agitators, so-called leaders, who may be of 
that radical minority that has gotten into the ranks 


of labor and has gotten beyond the control of labor’s — 


proper leaders. I believe the converse of this is true; 
that labor does not disapprove of the broad policies 
of capital if they can be clearly understood and in- 
terpreted; but I do believe that labor disapproves of 
some of the narrow, selfish policies which are some- 
times put over in the name of capital. Organized la- 
bor on the one hand, and manufacturers’ associations 
on the other, I think can get together on large poli- 
cies and prevent a great deal of our industrial unrest. 
Let there be more collective bargaining between or- 
ganized labor and organized capital, bargains on public 
policies, and then the thought of bargaining will give 
way to agreement and mutual constructive effort, 
much bigger and simpler than collective bargaining 
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over the internal problems of a local industry. Let 
public conduct be the guide for private conduct. The 
attitude of mind of the four parties at-interest should 
be, I think, as follows: 

Labor should approach these conferences with a 
constructive policy toward capital, based on the the- 
ory of community interest, public welfare, with just 
reward to all. 

Management should have a constructive policy 
tdward both labor and capital, protecting and conserv- 
ing the interests of each, and striving for the reward 
of both through a higher efficiency, a greater produc- 
tivity of management effort. 

The public should exert a sympathetic state of mind 
in support of this codperation, both through govern- 
mental and private conduct. 

There should be recognition of the mutual rights, 
privileges, duties, obligations and responsibilities of 
each party; public disapproval of the violation of 
principles of moral conduct drawn in the public inter- 
est, whoever the offender may be. Let the courts ex- 
press for the public their judicial findings in this re- 
spect. 

What we are apparently reaching out for is indus- 
trial democracy; and what we need, I think, is an 
industrial constitution. Our forefathers first framed 
the Constitution, and upon that have been builded 
our democratic institutions. Let us preserve political 
democracy by constructive industrial efficiency. Let 
us prepare an industrial constitution that will contem- 
plate an America of Americans, and for Americans; 
a United America, with good will toward all and mal- 
ice toward none. Let us make the world not only safe 


for democracy, but safe with democracy. 


Il. DISCUSSION 


Mr. Kendall: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. 
Cornick be given five minutes in general rebuttal. 

Mr. Cornick: I am not going to attempt to make 
any particular answer to the talk we have just heard. 
I only want to suggest this proposition: That a man 
who is willing to attempt to extend democracy to in- 
dustry should have the courage to extend it to his own 
industry. It is a thing that can be developed along 
healthy lines, staying absolutely on solid ground. If, 
as he suggests, Russia represents true democracy, why 
then is the United States interfering with that develop- 
ment? As long as you can extend to the people the — 
right of participation either in political governments 
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or in industry, I think you can depend on their good 
judgment to take it along the lines that will be healthy. 

Let us take into consideration the points which he 
has made. He pictures a machine so cumbersome 
that it will not work. He thinks that the people who 
drew up the Constitution of this country were not 
thinking of democracy. They were revolutionists, 
themselves. England perhaps thought very little of 
them. There isn’t a doubt but that we took a step 


forward at that time. The conservatives—I expect 


I think as little of them as some people do of radicals! 
—the conservatives of this time say that if we are 
to take a step forward in this direction it means that 
we must upset our whole economic structure. My ex- 
perience has been that it does not upset, but it gets 
for us exactly what is necessary to broaden our field 
of opportunity—increased productivity. 

The only question which arose in my talk was about 
a division. I think there is plenty for all. I hope 
that by applying scientific methods of management, 
installing labor-saving machinery, we shall soon be 
able to produce all that the world needs in one or two 
hours a day, and although you may claim that people 
will degenerate because they have too much time for 
leisure, I know that I could devote more leisure to the 
advantage of myself through my own development, 
if I only had it. I know there are thousands of books 
filed away in libraries that I ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to read, and I imagine that I could profit by 
them. I am sure I could. That is the theory on which 
we are going to work, that we wish to have more eff- 
ciency so that we can give all the people a greater 
opportunity, and not permit a few people to appro- 
priate to themselves more than is fair, more than is 
good for the nation—for they do get to a point 
where they have control over our lives. They dic- 
tate to the people as a whole, because of their econ- 


omic control. Because they control the things we 


need, they tell us what our standard of life should be, 
and so on. Now, I want to make myself clear on that 
point, and I am going to use Henry Ford as an ex- 
ample. Henry Ford has performed a great service to 
humanity, because he has made an automobile avail- 
able to a great number of people who could not have 
had an automobile at a higher price. The money that 
he has made is more a reward for his services to hu- 
manity than anything else; and no question can be 
raised as long as he continues to use that money to 
do that—making automobiles available, bringing them 
within the financial possibilities of the working peo- 
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ple. I may some day have one myself! 


Mr. Royal Meeker: Let us consider this rising and 
setting sun proposition. Let me remind the gentle- 


-men who used that figure of speech that it is the same 


old sun that rises and sets. It may be a setting sun to 
the old-time plant manager. If it is a setting sun to 
that individual, what is he going to do about it? The 
sun that sets on one individual and one land rises on 
another individual and another land. 

Now, as to the cost of living. It is a well-known 
fact to anyone who has made a study of prices and 
cost of living, that wages invariably lag behind in- 
creases in the prices of the necessities of life. The 
present period is no exception to that rule. I grant 
that some specially favored classes of workmen have | 
had increases in wages in excess of the increase in the 
cost of living in this country. So far as I can estimate 
it, the increase in the cost of living since 1914 has been 
more than 80 percent. That is quite considerably in 
excess of the increase in wages in general throughout 
the country, although some laborers have had an in- 
crease amounting to 100 per cent or better. The 
speaker said that the increases in wages could not 
overcome the increase in the cost of living. Well, 
what in God’s name will overcome it, then? He spoke 
of the necessity of a decrease in wages and in raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs, and so forth. This is the way the 
prices of raw materials are decreasing at the present 
time. I have to speak from memory. The wholesale 
prices index which I got out for July was 219. That 
means that prices in July were more than twice as 
high as they were upon the average in the year 1913, 
the base year. In August, that same wholesale price 
index was 226, an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in two months. That is the wholesale price index. 
The retail food price index—I can speak merely from 
memory—in July was about 190, I think. In August 
there was an increase of two points, making 192. In 
September there is a slight decline, but it does not 
come back to the July level as yet. Now, under the 
existing condition of increasing prices for the things 
the working man must use, how can we have the face 
to advocate a decrease in wages? Wages cannot de- 
crease until the cost of living decreases. 

Mr. Dwight V. Merrick’: I have read with great 
interest Mr. Otterson’s paper and heartily endorse the 
sentiments that he has expressed. It is easily seen 
that he has thought deeply on the subject so ably pre- 
sented. 


-1Time Study Specialist, New York City. 
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There are some that believe that our present day 
industrial unrest is so deep seated that methods of or- 
ganization and management must be revolutionized be- 
fore we can hope to have contentment and efficiency 
among the workers. 

It seems to me that the psychological results of the 
war and its reactions are the direct cause of the pres- 
ent unsettled state of mind, and when this condition 
can be overcome and men brought back to normal, 
much will have been accomplished on the social and 
economic sides of industry. I agree with Mr. Otter- 
son that those who can exercise calmer judgment un- 
der the present circumstances should use their in- 
fluence to bring about a constructive change. : 

It has been my good fortune to have been associated 
with the industry that Mr. Otterson has brought up to 
a high state of efficiency, and the lessons that | 
learned from the evolutionary development in bring- 
ing into existence this highly organized and function- 
ally managed plant, leads me to believe that the 
method of conservative progress leads to lasting, har- 
monious relationships. 

For myself, I mean to do all that I can to bring 
about harmonious relationships along the constructive 
lines so ably outlined in Mr. Otterson’s paper. It is 
the course that I have subconsciously followed since 
the beginning of my association with industrial activ- 


ities and I believe is the one that Mr. Taylor’s teach- 


ings ultimately lead to. 

Mr. Henry W. Shelton': The war has upset many 
things, including many of our long accepted ideas and 
theories. I believe the economic theories advanced by 
Mr. Otterson tonight are already out of date in the 
dawn of a new era, at the nature of which Mr. Cor- 
nick has hinted. 

The old theory that industry is organized for profit, 
is giving way to the recognition that industry must 
be organized primarily for the service of mankind. 
Competition for profit is nothing less than industrial 
warfare. Like all warfare, it is essentially destructive. 

The incentive of competition for profit is giving 
way to the incentive of cooperation for service. “The 
greater the service the greater the reward,” is an 
axiom. 

Need we fear reduced production and consequent 
privation from this change? On the contrary we shall 
see such production as we have never dreamed be- 
fore. The war has already proved that productivity 
of people united in a common purpose in spite of all 
1Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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obstacles of inexperience, haste and poor organization. 
Let us accept that lesson, and its inevitable corollaries, 
with open minds and hearts. 

Codperation will bring such production of goods for 
use, both necessities and luxuries, as will content us 
all. And remember! Where you and I really co- 
operate in mutual service there is never a question of 
greed or jealousy about getting our share. Remem- 
ber, too, real coOperation is no mere abstraction. It 
means “working together”. To work together for 
service involves all the skill, science, intelligence and 
ability available. 

en we all can see that the old economics was 
based on an inverted conception of human welfare 
and the way to achieve it; that by helping each other 
(i. e. cooperating) on the road of human progress we 
all of us get along farther and faster than we can by 
limiting each other (i. e. competing) and thereby 
blocking the traffic, we shall be glad the war jolted us 
out of our thinking ruts, and helped turn many of our 
old theories and ideas from upside-down to right-side- 
up. 

Mr. D. M. Bates: Mr. Chairman, I am the servant 
of a corporation, an executive. I have charge of a 
small or medium-sized plant, but I am just living for 
the time when I can get into the employer class, be- 
cause I want to take the laborers in on a 50-50 basis 
of partnership. Mr. Cornick has asked, “Why not 
50-50 ?”, the Willys-Overland automobile concern has 
asked “Why not 50-50?”’, and the question is “Why 
not?” The thought has been expressed this after- 
noon, and again this evening, that if you did such a 
thing you would probably make more money than if 
you did not do it. That is just the point I am getting 
at. If you get together and share in a liberal way. 
so that there will be no question of greed, grasping 
and money-lust, you will, to my mind, loosen such 
springs of good will, coming up subconsciously from 
the being of every man in a plant, that you can just 
beat the devil out of the whole world! 

Mr. Hugo Diemer’: I should like to ask, if the 
increase were in a steel plant, where a metallurgist, 
say at about $1800 a year, reduces the percentage of © 
defective forgings, say, 40 to 60 per cent, and thereby 
saves two million dollars, would he give the 2,000 em- 
ployees of the steel mill half the saving, or would he 
give the metallurgist half the saving? I am asking 
the question of the last speaker. 


1Personnel Manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Mr. Bates: I would do just what some of our great 
leaders say. I would see that capital was used fairly, 
that those who got patents were used fairly, and I 
would give labor a living wage. I would pay what- 
ever is necessary to those who make these great inven- 
tions which help us all, would give all of the two mil- 
lions for several years, if necessary; but after that I 
would go on a basis of 50-50. I would not cut down 
the incentive to genius; I would give the man who had 
made a great invention enough to make him happy for 
life, enough for himself and future ncepenaee but 
after that I would go 50-50. 

Professor Mixter': I think, for this Society in par- 
ticular, this idea is pertinent: that the chief thing, in 
order to reduce the cost of living and advance the 
standard of living for labor and everybody, is stan- 
dardization, worked out in each industry. There are 
more billions of wealth in that than in anything else. 

Mr. John M. Bruce’: Mr. Chairman, it was pointed 
out that the conservatives and progressives had more 
in common than the conservatives and radicals. Pos- 
sibly that is true. If it is true, the progressives have 
got to swallow up the conservatives, or the radicals 
will swallow them both. 

Mr. Gustav E. Schultz*: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask for information. In view of the discussion 
in regard to profit-sharing between labor and capital, 
I should like to know whether, if Bradstreet’s figures 
are correct with respect to business failures, labor 
would share the loss on the 70 to 80 per cent of ven- 
tures that start and fail? 

Mr. Cornick: Mr. Chairman, I am willing to an- 
swer that question. I will ask that you give labor 
credit for enough intelligence to know that if the en- 
tire earnings of capital should be divided among them, 
that would not permit them to advance their standards 
of life to the extent that they are hoping to advance 
them. That would be a matter, I believe, of a few 
cents, some twenty-eight cents. We want more than 
that. We want to get together with capital and exec- 
utive forces and have this thing brought down to a 
unit where there is only one class, of which we are a 
_ part and you are a part, with the object of creating 
more wealth for us all. As far as losses are con- 
cerned, labor has had to bear the brunt whenever an 
industry has failed, and they are certainly game 
enough to take any responsibility in regard to losses 


1Professor of Economics, Clark College. 
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that might come their way. 

Mr. Morris L. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I am reminded 
that this is a management society. I listened to Mr. 
Otterson’s address quite attentively. I did not no- 
tice that he criticised the so-called Rock Island plan 
from any management standpoint. That is, he did 
not point out any particular principle or mechanism 
that was involved that violates the creed of good 
management we all hold. Just for my personal satis- 
faction, I should like to ask whether there is anybody 
in the hall who sees anything in the plan outlined by 
Captain Beyer and Mr. Cornick that is inconsistent 
with what we hold to be the essence of good manage- 
ment ? 


The Chairman: I think you have heard the ques- 
tion. The inquiry is made whether anybody finds in 
the Rock Island plan outlined by Mr. Cornick and 
Captain Beyer anything obviously inconsistent with 
the principles of good management ? 

Mr. Edward W. Clark, 3d: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask why we should put ourselves on record one 
way or the other until we know how it works out? 


Mr. Cooke: A vote is not requested ; is undesirable ; 
but there are 500 or 600 people here, experienced 
managers and industrial engineers, and I think it 
would be an interesting thing to know whether in this 
audience there is anybody able to point out an obvious 
flaw in this scheme from a management standpoint. 
No matter what one’s intimate opinion may be, if it 
is not possible immediately to put one’s finger on an 
obvious inconsistency with good management, 
it certainly takes it out of any Bolshevik class and 
brings it out on the platform where one can discuss it 
freely without losing social standing. 

The Chairman: Has anyone anything further to 
say on that particular point? 

Mr. Hugh Archibald': Mr. Chairman, I should say 
that the elected representatives of democracy are gen- 
erally a bit above the average of the people constitut- 
ing the democracy. At the starting of any scheme you 
find good men coming to the fore, but as time goes 
on the average of those men is liable to drop. I think 
that is a thing that should be borne in mind. 

Mr. Cooke: I should like to ask Mr. Cornick a ques- 
tion: Whether you have in mind, whether up to date 
you have taken any step, which would tend to take the 
administrative leadership out of the hands of what 
you might call the regularly constituted authority, 


1Mining Engineer, Scranton, Pa. 
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or whether you have confined your attention to bring- 
ing to the attention of such authority matters which 


you think should be brought to their attention? In 


other words, do you still continue to see leadership 
under your plan as one continuous line of authority 
from the bottom to the top? 

Mr. Cornick: Mr. Chairman, I could answer that 
question by just saying “No”. But I am not going to 
do that. I think I may make it a little clearer by say- 
ing that a few days ago, when I had a conference 
with the Chief of Ordnance, we had a difference of 
opinion. He was of the opinion that I should be in 
the pay of the War Department, since the work I was 
doing was apparently for the War Department: I 
was not of that opinion, because I felt that I was freer 
to act, because paid by the employees. I think when 
this thing develops a little further it will perhaps be 
well to have the War Department pay. But I told 
him he would not have any more control over my feel- 
ings and actions were he paying me than at the pres- 
ent time. He said perhaps not, but that there was one 
thing he could do; he could fire me. But I called his 
attention to the fact that that was all he could do, and 
my job there was to do my part in building up a heal- 
thy spirit of coOperation between the Ordnance De- 
partment and the workers; that we had representa- 
tives there in the arsenals of whom that was their 
duty; that formerly we had chosen the labor leaders 
because they didn’t have sense enough to be afraid 


of anything, had chosen them because of their cour- 


age; that the nature of the problem had changed, and 
that if I was so constituted that I could not codper- 
ate with them I was not fulfilling my mission, as rep- 
resenting the employees in Washington, and I would 
be just as willing to withdraw from the plant as he 
would be to have me go; that his power of discharge 
in that case would be absolutely unnecessary and use- 
fess. | 
Mr. Henry S. Dennison’: Mr. Chairman, I have 
learned that I am running for office in this Society. 
Being somewhat nervous with regard to its prosper- 
ity, I want to do what I can to prevent my being 
elected, so I am going to make one statement. It has 
seemed to me that this Taylor Society has one prime 
interest in the subject before us tonight, one which 
it cannot afford to overlook and one which ought to 
be expressed. I shall express my own views upon it. 
From my own experience of scientific management, 
and from general considerations also, I believe that 
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the work which Mr. Taylor started cannot go much 
farther without taking labor into full account and 
pretty nearly full partnership. The advancement of 
the ideals which this Society stands for is dependent 
upon our recognizing the share which labor must have 
in management. It is not designed that labor shall 
take over the reins. Labor itself does not expect that 
and is the first to reject it. It is to be a difficult and a 
slow retail job, and because of that I urge that the 
members of this Society give to the subject of man- 
agement-sharing a very important part of their time 
and attention. 

Mr John M. Carmody*: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make just one observation in connection with Mr. 
Cooke’s question to one of the speakers of the evening, 
and that is this. I wonder whether or not, if those 
men prove themselves to be more efficient in the op- 
eration of the arsenal or any other plant, there is any 
good reason why constituted authorities should be 
continued, if we are going to continue along the lines 
of democracy and efficiency ? 

The Chairman: Does anybody wish to answer that? 
Or does everybody wish to answer it for himself, to 
himself ? 

Mr. Kendall: Mr. Chairman, if that word of har- 
mony seems unanswerable here, | want to bring up 
another subject. It would seem to me unfortunate 
if this meeting were to break up without taking some 
affirmative action in the matter of definitions. I have 
recently experienced not a real labor difficulty but 
what might be called a near labor difficulty, through 
the matter of definitions. I think the Society might 
make some effort to make a list of terms, or a diction- 
ary of terms, which should be a very important part 
of its terminology. There are two names in industry 
which to my mind have had associations from child- 
hood which it is hard for me to get away from. In 
my early childhood I was more or less brofight up on 
Bible stories and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and when I 
became a textile manufacturer in a small way I tried 
to change the term “overseer” to “foreman” in a 
couple of cotton mills. I have not been successful in 
that. I always think of an “overseer” in connection 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I also remember about 
the Egyptians trying to compel the Israelites to make 
bricks without straw, and the word “task” is still ob- 
jectionable to my mind. Neither do I like the word 
“bonus”. I am going to suggest that this Society 
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soon undertake a dictionary of terms, and that it con- 
sider the abolition of the word “task”, substituting 
“standard time,” or something like that, for it; and 
that it even consider the changing of the word “bo- 
nus”. There are some mighty good words which have 
been killed by the association of ideas and some 
mighty good words which have been killed by over- 
work, and I think the time has come for the Society 
to consider that and to do some really constructive 
work in the matter of definitions and terminology. 

Mr. Babcock: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this answer to Mr. Cooke’s inquiry of some minutes 
past. I don’t think the members of this Society should 
be expected to give a snap judgment about the Rock 
Island plan. I don’t think we ought to be expected to 
answer a question along that line until we have had 
an opportunity to make a full study of it. 

Mr. H. R. Scheel’: As Colonel Babcock implies, 


putting a question in the way that Mr. Cooke has, is 


with inference. 

The writer feels that there is a distinct danger in 
a management situation where the control or part of 
the control rests with elected representatives of work- 
ers. The trouble with elected representatives is that 
they don’t stay representatives. Again, groups and 
masses of people, being subject to the influence of 
the spoken word, will, under stress of feeling or emo- 
tion, fail to so act as to make a consistent policy prob- 
able. Indeed, all the disadvantages of our political 
system becomes a part of the production and manage- 
ment problem. It would seem clear that a manager 
engaging a considerable part of this time in shop pol- 
itics can have less energy and time available for ex- 
ecutive work. In other words, he tends to become 
either a good politician and an indifferent ‘executive 
or a competent experienced executive out of touch 
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with his political machine and promptly move out of 
office. 

The Chairman: I understand that what Mr. Cooke 
called for was not a judgment but a statement of 
obvious inconsistencies with good management. 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, we certainly came here 
to discuss management propositions, questions of 
management pure and simple, and practically every- } 
body in the room has given consideration to such ques- 
tions. I have had misgivings about this Rock Island — 
plan, but they have been resolved through personal 
contact with Mr. Cornick and one or two of the rep- 
resentatives at the Watertown Arsenal. It seemed 
to me that if anybody had any conclusions on the mat- 
ter he might give them to us. I know that Mr. Cor- 
nick would like to be advised, if he is headed wrong. 
I know that he came here for enlightenment, just as 
much as to present certain views to us. 

Mr. Babcock: My point is simply as a member of 
the Society, that a question of that sort cannot be 
taken up immediately and disposed of in a few min- 
utes. We have been congested with ideas for the 
last day and a half, and I still believe, as far as I am 
concerned, and as I have already expressed myself, 
that as a member of this Society one should give 
such a question mature judgment. It should be un- 
derstood that this is a subject of very grave moment, 
one that we are all deeply interested in. I, as one 
member, certainly would not feel capable of answer- 
ing Mr. Cooke’s question during the session. 

The Chairman: As the chair understands it, the 
Society is not in the position of having put itself on 
record. The question was simply asked, whether any- 
body could immediately put his finger on a flaw in 
the plan, from the management point of view, and no- 
body was ready to respond to the question. But that 
does not imply that, after more careful consideration, 
every person here might not discover flaws in the plan. 
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3. Associate Member: Twenty-five years of age or over; interested in codperating in the work of the 
Society toward the advancement of the science of management. (Initiation fee, $15; Annual 
dues, $15) 

4. Junior Member: Twenty-one years of age and not over thirty; experienced in subordinate taki 
tions of management or management engineering or graduate of a school of engineering, busi- 
ness administration or commerce of collegiate rank. (Initiation fee, $5; Annual dues, $5.) 

5. Sustaining Member: Individual, firm, corporation or organization so interested in the advancement 
of the science of management as to wish to promote the work of the Society by annual contribu- 
tion ; privileged to designate ten individuals who shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
members (including receipt of the Bulletin) except to vote and to hold office. (Minimum dues, 
$100. ) | 


A MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS’ CREED 


The sublimest duty of the engineer is to keep the faith: 


The faith of the client that he will not undertake what he knows to be beyond his ability, and that 
with ee--ert to what he undertakes he will give conscientious service to the limit of his ability ; 


' will remain true to his science and will magnify and not 
“+ recognition upon ability, scientific attainment and 
_.ation ; 
«we Will undertake no service inconsistent with the public welfare; 
eee we weve with the public welfare, but in which the interests of groups appear to come 
m conflict, he will judge carefully and sympathetically the claims of rival interests, and attempt to estab- 
lish that unity of purpose which promotes the public welfare. 
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